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THE GOLDEN SHAFT. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE QUEST OF THE LAMP. 



Merbt sunbeams shot through the Gothic 
windows and arches of the old abbey, and 
kissed the flashing wavelets of the Firth : they 
laughingly cast the kisses back, and rippled 
purringly on to the sea. Criffel lifted his grey 
head to a calm sky, and a shade on his weather- 
beaten face suggested that even he was blinking 
at the sunlight. The tower of the abbey threw 
one long black shadow across the ground, which 
sloped gently down to the shore ; tiny pools 
dotted the green and grey surface, glinting like 
the bright eyes of elves through the long grass. 
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The shadow was divided from the sunlight by 
a straight line. 

A man stood within the shadow, light 
playing at intervals on his face as he bent 
towards the girl who sat on a large moss- 
covered stone, her whole figure radiant in 
the sunshine. Their thoughts were pleasant, 
for both were smilmg. The man was speak- 
ing. 

^ And they gaed on, and gaed on, and gaed 
on till they cam' to a light. It was a wee 
light, but it was bonny and bright to them in 
the dark wood. It was a long way off though, 
and the bairns were weary : but they joined 
Lands and toddled on together, making for the 
light. The nearer they got, the bigger it grew, 
and the laddie began to think that it was the 
dawn — that it must surely be the sun itself 
rising ! ' 

The man spoke softly, and seemed to be 
only repeating a fable to amuse his companion ; 
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but there was an undercurrent of earnestness in 
his tone. 

'The lassie wanted to get hame, and she 
was a wee feared, for the winter afternoon was 
dark. The laddie had found her astray in the 
wood, and promised to guide her to her folk, 
but he seemed to be taking her farther and 
farther away from them. " Are we near them 
now?" she would whiles speir. "We'll get 
there sometime," was all he could say, for he 
was not very sure of the road himself. At last 
they got to her father's house, and she was 
safe ; but the laddie lost — ^himself.' 

The girl lifted her smiling face, and the 
sunshine seemed brighter to the man. He]|s 
were big, quiet eyes : grey-granite, and yet full 
of a tender warmth. 

'But what became of the light?' she 
inquired, as if, being told a child's fable, she 
were resolved to display a child's curiosity 
about detail. 

b2 
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< Ah! it is still before him. He has not 
reached it yet/ 

' Surely he cannot be wandering in the 
wood all this time,' she said, laughing; 'for 
you said it was winter when he saw the Ught, 
and Ti^e are now in autumn.' 

'Yes, it was in winter a long time ago. 
The laddie is now a man and has had some 
hard tussles with the world ; but he is still 
seeking that light. He lost sight of it alto- 
gether once ; and then, after a while of dark- 
ness, it shone on him again.' 

'It must have been a will-o'-the-wisp, 
then.' 

' I believe it was, and so did he, sometimes, 
for he was a fanciful loon, and given to seeing 
parables in everything that happened. This 
you will understand when you hear the rest. 
The day after his adventure he found a pebble 
which he thought was shaped Uke a heart, and 
he thought at the same time that it would be a 
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pretty keepsake for the wee lassie he had found 
in the wood. But he had to leave his home 
without having a chance of presenting his 
treasure to her. So a fantastic notion took 
possession of him/ 

'What was that?' 

' He had heard the legend of Devorgilla, 
and how she had caused the heart of her 
guidman to be buried with her in the abbey. 
'One moonlight night, when he believed no- 
body would see him, he howket a big hole 
here and buried his pebble, calhng it his heart ; 
and he dreamed about becoming a great man, 
and of some day bringing the wee lassie to his 
secret place to raise his treasure that he might 
offer her the real heart with it. What would 
you say about such a sentimental young fool, 
Miss Musgrave ? He could not come to a good 
end, you would think ? ' 

'Did he?' 

* I cannot tell ; but judging l^ his folly I 
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should not give much for his projects. You 
see the lassie he had fixed his mind on was 
a princess, and he was Aladdin without the 
lamp.' 

*You ought to complete the legend: let 
him discover the lamp and win the princess. 
There would be some satisfaction in that.' 

' I have no doubt he would think so. But 
you see I do not know the end. Eemember, he 
is still seeking the treasure, and does not like* 
to approach the lady until he has found it. 
Meanwhile she may be given away to some 
neighbouring prince, and Aladdin's success may 
come too late.' 

* Then they would both die of broken 
hearts I That would be cruel ; only it is not 
likely to occur if they are sensible folk.' 

' And if they were sensible folk what would 
happen ? ' he inquired, amused by the playful 
seriousness of her manner. 

* She would set to work and do her duty ; 
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Aladdin would never find the lamp and yet be 
content/ 

' That would not be romantic/ 

' Contented people are never romantic ; but 
they are the happiest/ 

' I am not so sure of that. Discontent is 
the genius of discovery, and our Aladdin is 
more useful, and therefore happier, in pursuing 
his phantom, than he could be if he were to set- 
tle down satisfied that his quest was hopeless.' 

^Perhaps you knew him?' 

The man hesitated ; then, bending forward 
and the hght shining on his face : 

*Ay, or some one like him, and he is 
dreaming still about the princess/ 

' Has he not seen her again ? ' 

* Oh, yes ! he returned and saw her — ^more 
beautiful than ever in his eyes, and as far away 
firom him. She was happy and contented in 
the midst of Mends, and likely soon to become 
the chosen one of somebody. She knew 
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nothing about the lamp or the toiler after it* 
She did not even remember that she had been 
lost in the wood, and that she had been rescued 
by a strange laddie/ 

' She must have been very young when it 
happened, then. I could never have forgotten 
such an incident/ 

* She was very young, and she had so many 
pleasing things to occupy her mind as she grew 
up^ that it is no wonder she forgot that un- 
pleasant winter afternoon ; for it was unpleasant 
to her although so beautiful to him« Now for 
a great surprise : her name is Devorgilla, but 
she is always called Ellie/ 

* Why, that is my name ? ' 

' Yes, you are the lassie, I the laddie, and 
the heart is lying there under your feet. Shall 
I dig it up?' 

He stooped, seized a wisp of the long grass, 
and remained watching her face, as if waiting 
for her command to unearth the treasure. 
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Afker a brief pause, during which her ex- 
pression indicated that she was puzzled by his 
revelation, she rose, saying with a light, blithe 
laugh — 

' You promised to tell me something which 
should amuse me as much as the minister's 
lecture on archaeology, and you have kept your 
word. What fiin it would be, Mr. Armour, 
if what you have been telling me were true ! ^ 

' That would depend upon how you re- 
garded it,' he answered quietly. His fece 
was in the shadow again, and he recognised 
how utterly unconscious she was that he had 
been speaking in earnest. * Supposing it 
had been true, would you only laugh at it as 
a joke?' 

•* You know I could not do that.' 

' Then what would your answer be ? ' 

She blushed slightly, and was for a moment 
a little awkward ; but she looked frankly in his 
questioning eyes. 
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* I do not know/ 

It seemed to him as if some mysterious 
breath added the word * yet ' to her decisive 
sentence. Perhaps his wish formed it out of 
the sound of the light wind passing through the 
ruins. At any rate, it was a pleasing fancy to 
cherish, and he was obliged to be content with 
it in the meantime ; for a number of the fiiends 
with whom they had journeyed to the abbey, 
and who had been examining the interior, now 
came out and joined them. 

' Truants ! ' exclaimed a nimble little gentle- 
man dressed in black : his long white hair 
curled imder his soft felt hat, his fresh face, 
active movements, and agreeable although 
shrill voice proclaimed him the livehest, if 
not, as he declared himself to be, the youngest 
of the party. The clatter of his tongue might 
have been heard by the truants long before he 
appeared. 

* You have missed the whole account of the 
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founding of the abbey, and you will go away 
as ignorant of its architectural details as when 
you came.' 

' The general effect is fine,' observed 
Armour gravely. 

' Not a doubt of it, sir — not a doubt of it ; 
but you did not hear me ! ' 

There was a simple &ith in the importance 
of the implied loss which at once elevated 
the minister above suspicion of vanity; and 
if some did laugh, there was no note of ridicule 
in the tone, but hearty appreciation of the 
man and his ways. Patrick Moffatt, the 
minister of Thomiehowe, had been one of 
the most misanthropical of men until he had 
passed his forty-fifth year ; then, without any 
visible change of circumstances to account 
for it, he rapidly developed into one of the 
liveUest of boys at three-score-and-ten. He 
was perpetually romping with the muses, or 
playing at shuttlecock with the sciences. He 
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dabbled in all the arts and philosophies, and 
was as happy sitting on a dykeside discoursing 
his wisdom to a ploughman as he was in the 
drawing-rooms of greater folk. 

At present he was the leading spirit of a 
skirmishing party of the British Association. 
Everybody was happy under his leadership, 
and enjoyed the pleasures of a picnic spiced 
with the sense that they were in some myste- 
rious way contributmg to the advancement of 
science and higher education. And so they 
were. Some of the young ladies were sur- 
prised to discover that archaeology was by no 
means the dry and uninteresting subject they 
had formerly imagined it to be. 

Of course they were fortunate in their 
weather and scenery. The eyes of youth and 
health will make any landscape beautiful; 
but here were sights to gladden even the 
jaundiced. As the party drove along, hills 
and dales were radiant in the simlight; the 
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ripe grain wa^ swaying under the soft wind; 
the air was full of sounds of life and mirth — 
birds and bums were blithe; and the sharp 
whetting of scythes mingled with cheery voices 
in the harvest fields. The merry clatter of 
the horses' hoofs on the dry road was like a 
running accompaniment to the other sounds. 

* It's just a day for every mortal to rejoice 
and sing,' exclaimed Mr. Mofiatt enthusiastic- 
ally. 

John Armour thought so too ; and so did 
EUie Musgrave, who had a vague, pleasing 
sense that some new joy was entering her life. 
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CHAPTEE IL 



THORNIEHOWE. 



Although Thomiehowe was a small place, it 
was large in its own estimation ; and although 
it was distant only a few miles from the 
county town, it was the centre of a consider- 
able district. It was governed by a baillie, 
who was by local courtesy always called 
provost, and two councillors. Formerly it 
had been a thriving weaving village, the busy 
shuttle making joyful music in every cottage. 
Now there were only a few handlooms at 
work, and the inhabitants were mostly em- 
ployed in agriculture and in the large paper- 
mill down by the riverside. 

The mill was the pride as well as the 
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main support of the place, although it had 
been looked upon with suspicion and dis- 
favour when it commenced operations. It had 
known many vicissitudes, and had changed 
hands so frequently that folk said there was 
something uncanny about the place, and 
looked upon every new tenant on his arrival 
with kindly but pitying eyes, as one who was 
•just temptin' Providence wi' a paper-mill/ 

John Armour changed all that. The mill 
had been vacant for some time, and was in a 
dilapidated condition when he took it, so that 
his temerity obtained for him even a larger 
share than his predecessors of the kindly pity 
of the villagers. The wonderment, too, in his 
case was greater than in that of the other 
unfortunate speculators, for he was identified 
as a laddie who had been partly educated 
at the parish school, and who, after a long 
absence from the place, had returned to set up 
as a manufacturer. The wonderment, indeed, 
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was not unmingled with something Uke dis- 
satisfaction in the minds of some honest bodies 
when his identity became established. 

^Whaur can he hae gotten the siller? is 
what I say/ observed Tawtie Pate, stirring his 
fourth tumbler of toddy, looking round as if he 
had expressed the wisdom which he knew was 
expected from him by his cronies. 

Fate was a contraction of Faterson, and 
Tawtie was the cognomen or * to-name,' de- 
rived from his chief article of trade, potatoes. 
Tawtie Pate was acknowledged to be a man 
of vast experience in the world, owing to his 
travelling so much about the country in the 
course of his business, and to his having been 
at least once in London on the occasion of a 
cheap excursion. So, when he propounded 
that remarkable question, it was echoed 
gravely, as if it somehow answered itself. 

* Here's me,' he continued, ^ auld enough 
to be his father, an' I wouldna' start the 
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mill though they were to gie it to me rent-» 
free.' 

' Nor me aither,' said the soutar, virtuously 
repudiating the offer as if some one had been 
pressing it upon him. 

' Look at them that's tried to mak' it pay, 
and every ane o* them has lost by it. Max- 
well was the last ane, an' ye'U no deny that 
he had plenty o' backin', an' he said the deil 
himsel couldna gar it pay. Hoo can John 
Armour expect to do it, then? Him that I 
mind a wee callant at the schule.' 

' Ay, an' I mind him, tae, wi' naebody but 
his auld grannie to feed and claithe him,' added 
Tawtie Pate. 

* He was aye a cliver chiel, though,* said 
Deacon Simpson, the grocer, * an' I was hearin' 
that he got a hantle o' siller oot o' that 
American war.' 

* He might easy hae found a better use for 
it,' was the summing up of Tawtie Pate on the 

^r VOL. I. c 
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whole question. * It would need a fortune 
to keep the place gaun for twelve months.' 

The mill, however, was not only kept 
going, but was soon extended. New ma- 
chinery was added to or replaced old ; a new 
block was added to the building, and the 
number of workers, male and female, rapidly 
doubled and then quadrupled. Armour was 
recognised as one of fortune's favourites — 
where everyone ielse had' failed he succeeded ; 
and he was as popular amongst those who 
remembered him in his boyhood at the parish 
school, as he was amongst those who only 
knew him as the successful man. 

He was about thirty-five years old, rath^ 
above the average height, and muscular ; he 
had dark hair and short whiskers, large brown 
eyes, smooth regular features, and that square 
brow which generally accompanies firmness of 
character. Thus with youth on his side, a fair 
fortune before him, and now the probability of 
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winning for his wife the woman he had long 
loved, he appeared to possess all the main 
requisites of happiness. And he was happy — 
more than most people, he often thought — as 
he had reason to be. 

He could not say that he had worked hard 
to gain all this, for work had been his play ; 
he had not the slightest consciousness of being 
in any way cleverer than his comrades ; he 
only happened to think of things at the right 
moment, and to do them. So it was in the 
matter of the American. greenbacks which laid 
the foundation of his fortune : he happened to 
have faith in the Northern States, and the 
result amply justified him, although for some 
time he had to endure a good deal of ridicule 
about his mania for greenbacks. So again 
with the paper-mill : he happened to want to 
return to Thorniehowe ; the mill was to let on 
very advantageous terms, and he accepted 
them. At the same time he happened to dis- 

c2 
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cover a slight improvement in the method of 
preparing pulp, which enabled him to produce 
it more cheaply than others ; and so the ball 
rolled on at his foot, apparently seldom re- 
quiring the least kick from him. 

He was. as much surprised himself by his 
success as anyone could be, and he had feir 
less faith than others in its continuance. 

' Some day somebody will stick a pin into 
the windbag and I shall collapse,' he would say 
jestingly to Grannie. 

^ Aweel, Johnnie, my laddie,* Dame Armour 
would answer, addressing her grandson as 
usual as if he were still a boy at school ; 'just 
let the windbag burst and flee awa' ; sae lang 
as you keep a stout heart and walk , straight 
you needna fash about onything else. You 
can aye mak' saut to your porridge onyway.' 

'Ay, Grannie, but where is the porridge 
to come from ? Salt alone would scarcely help 
the stomach.' 
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* Well manage some way, never you doubt, 
laddie. I haena come to my years without 
kenning how to fend for myself.' 

Dame Armour was a tall, strongly-made 
lv(Mnan, in her seventy-first year. She had 
been very handsome, and she was stone-blind. 
She was cheerful of heart, as active about 
domestic affairs, and as sensitive to dust, as the 
most energetic young housekeeper could be. 
Mr. Moffatt used to declare in his merry way 
that there were only two really young people 
in the parish-namdy, himself and Grannie 
Armour. They had in truth entered their 
second childhood, and he was proud of his 
new birth. 

From his babyhood she had had the care 
of her grandson. She had worked for him, 
and watched over him with a devotion which 
grew with the consciousness of his growth. 
The Wind woman had come with her bairn 
to Thomiehowe one cold January afternoon. 
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and taken lodgings in one of the weavers' 
cottages. Whence she had come, or why she 
had chosen this viUage for her abode, was 
never clearly known. She worked hard, 
knitting and sewing, paying her way and 
keeping her own counsel. However hard the 
times might be, no complaint was heard from 
Mrs. Armour. Although evidently quite as 
poor as her neighbours, she could on occasion 
contrive to spare something out of her own 
store for those who were in need. 

Curiosity about her previous history gradu- 
ally faded away under the influence of her 
cheery, helpftd presence ; and from the first 
her affliction had imposed a respectful silence 
on the good-natured folk amongst whom she 
had settled. The boy grew up robust and 
active ; clever in the school, and in time useful 
in the paper-mill under one of its unfortunate 
tenants. When he was about fifteen, Mrs. 
Armour and Johnnie quitted Thomiehowe to 
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go to Glasgow, as was understood. From that 
time nothing definite was heard of them in the 
village until it became known that Johnnie 
Armour was the new tenant of the paper-mill. 
He and his grannie returned to Thomiehowe, 
and quietly took up their abode in the cottage 
belonging to the works. 

Cunning as John Armour thought himself 
in preserving his secret, Grannie was aware 
that something else besides the works were 
interesting him. Every movement of his foot, 
every note of his voice expressed his humour 
to her, and she had never yet failed to in- 
terpret the signs correctly. So, on the evening 
after the excursion to Newabbey, she stopped 
knitting when he entered the room. 

'You have had a pleasant day, Johnnie,' 
she said, smiling. 

* Ay, Grannie, a capital day, and everybody 
enjoyed the trip. The minister was as bhthe 
as ever.' 
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The dame resumed her knitting; the an- 
nouncement she had half expected was not 
comincf yet. 

* I suppose the other folk were bhthe tae,' 
she observed quietly. 

' I'll give you a fiill report of the day's pro- 
ceedings as soon as I have looked at these 
letters. What is it, Janet ? ' 

The question was addressed to a servant girl, 
who had opened the door. 

' The mistress is wanted,' answered the girl, 
and disappeared. 

Mrs* Armour instantly rose and walked 
slowly out of the room. Her expression had 
suddenly changed, as if she understood the 
summons to be an unpleasant one. She 
found the foreman of the mill waiting at the 
door. 

* Thorbum's no weel,' he said in a low voice, 
' and he wants to speak wi' you without the 
maister kennin'.' 
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• What's wrang wi' him, Andrew ? ' 

' I'm no sure. He says he's deein' an' he 
is terrible ill. He's had a dram of coorse, 
but I think there's something else the matter 
wi' him.' 

*Whaurishe?' 

'In the hoose, sittin' aside the fire an' 
shiverin' as though it was the deid o' winter.' 

* Wait a minute, and I'll gang wi' you.' 
She procured a shawl, and accompanied the 

foreman to a small cottage which stood by 
the roadside a Uttle way beyond the mill. At 
the door she stopped : there were low sounds 
as of some one moaning in pain within. 

' Wait here for me, Andrew. I am feared 
he is bad this time.' 
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CHAPTEE m. 



HECKLE-PINS. 



Disposed as Grannie was to be patient to 
a degree with anyone in pain, there were 
symptoms that she was not in her customary 
mood, as she lifted the latch at this moment. 

She entered a long, low-roofed apartment, 
the window of which was like a broad stripe, 
stretching nearly the whole length of the 
wall, and indicating that the place had been 
formerly occupied as a weaver's shop. There 
was no loom now. The plain mahogany fur- 
niture was ample; a carpet, a piano, and 
various other articles not usually found even 
in the best room of a workman's cottage, 
betokened that the occupant had some ap- 
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parendy incongruous tast^. l%e room would 
have been comfortable if the things had been 
tidily arranged, but disorder was master of the 
situation ; and it was a kind of disorder which 
might be called methodical, being evidently the 
habitual state of things. 

The dust was 'just inch deep/ as Grannie 
declared when her finger touched the Uttle 
round table, on which stood unwashed dishes 
and the remains of several meals. On the 
dusty floor were scattered sheets of a news- 
paper, books, and parts of dress, as if they had 
been dropped from the hand anywhere as 
soon as they were no longer wanted. The 
doors of the box-bed were opened, and the 
confused state of the bedding showed that it 
had not been made that day. at any rate. 

Warm as the day had been, there was a 
fire. In front of it, seated in a large, high- 
backed arm-chair, was a man so swathed in 
blankets that only his head of short curly 
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white hair and his white face were visible. 
The face was accustomed to be clean-shaven, 
and the absence of the razor rendered its 
appearance stubbly and dirty. The features 
were well formed, and, in spite of their present 
sickly complexion, suggestive of the possession 
of pleasing qualities in other days. 

The man lay back on the chair, eyes closed 
and hps clenched. He was unconscious of 
Grannie's entrance. She, with the deft guidance 
of her staff, approached him quickly and 
touched his face with her hand. He started, 
and, opening bloodshot eyes, stared at her 
without expression. 

* It's you. Grannie,' he said huskily, but the 
voice was not unpleasant. *I thought you 
would never come-r-it seems hours since I asked 
for you.' 

*I came the minute Andrew let me ken 
you werna weel, and I'm sure he wouldna put 
aff time on the road.' 
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* No, he would not put off time ; I did 
that. I knew you would not care to be 
fashed so soon again, and I did not want to 
fash you. You don't know how long I put 
off sending — ^but, oh, Lord, it's terrible to be 
so lonely 1 Not a creature to speak a word 
to ; not a dog or a cat that one might cry to 
— nothing to do but to he here and crave for 
the release that is so slow in coming. Worse 
—to feel that aU this torture is going on and 
there is not a soul to care a button about me. 
It's horrible.' 

He spoke with the bitterness of one who 
has a long score to settle with fate. 

'Weel, weel, I'm here noo,' responded 
Grannie in a concihatory tone, as she ar^ 
ranged his blankets more comfortably, and 
punched the pillows at his back so that they 
might yield his body better support. *Was 
there onything particular you wanted wi' 
me?' . 
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* Yes, there was, but I can't get hold of it 
now. That's what stings me ; I can't keep 
a thins in mv head for five minutes together* 
Suppose I'll remember it after you go. I 
cannot get it.' 

' Never heed it then ; it canna be of much 
account or you would have minded it. Just 
bide quiet ur it comes back. What's like the 
matter wi' you ? ' 

*The old complaint, I'm down again. 
The pain won't give me a minute's peace 
once it starts. But I think it's the end of 
the tether this time, I hope it is — ^I shall 
be glad if it is.' 

* Hoots, man, folk that are aye deein' 
live lang.' 

' That's a pity ; for folk that are like me 
are of no use to others, and they are a curse 
to themselves.' 

*Tou might be o' this use — ^when you 
canna thole yoursel', you might hae some 
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consideration for us and gie ns nae mair 
to thole wi' you than you can help. You 
have sma' need to complain/ 

A short laugh from the man, that was 
all the more bitter because it was so feeble. 

' Tou say that ! You don't know what 
it is to have to complain about that mo6t 
cursed of all things, Self. Tell me how to 
get rid of that, and I shall say you are right 
— ^I have nothing to grumble or groan about. 
May-be this is what you would call remorse 
— ^nothing of the sort; it's only regret that 
I have been such a fool. If I had only 
taken the other turning instead of the one 
which pleased me; if I had only, walked 
straight on instead of halting and swaying 
from side to side ; if I had thought only of 
Self at the right moment, everything would 
have been different. But the If can't help 
me now. ' A false step, totter, clutching 
wildly at the air, and — ^here I am, a poor, 
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worthless creature as you have said, and as 
I know/ 

Grannie was used to similar outbursts of 
lamentation and self-reproach, which sprang, 
as she was aware, not from remorse for what- 
ever evil he had done, but from regret for 
the good things he had missed by his folly. 
At other times she had learned that it was 
best to let him rail away at himself until 
he tired ; but to-night his appearance caused 
her more anxiety than usual, and she spoke 
pityingly : 

* I never said you were worthless — I 
wouldna say that about ony livin' creature, 
but you are an ungratefu' creature no' to 
be thankful for the mercies you hae gotten.' 

* That's true,' he muttered, now staring 
at the fire, and, as if he saw something there, 
a dreamy expression of interest slowly kindled 
in his eyes. * That's true, and it's another 
reason why I'm glad that you will not be 
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fashed with me much longer . Will you 

sit down ? ' 

He spoke very quietly now and abstract- 
edly, as if absorbed in the visions in the fire. 

'I want to get you some tea and a bite 
o' something, for Andrew tells me you bae 
had naethin' a day, and that's no' the way 
to get weel, ye ken.' 

She moved about the place as if familiar 
with it, briskly preparing a nourishing meal 
for the invalid. At one moment she moved 
towards the door as if about to call Andrew, 
but altered her mind and proceeded with 
her arrangements unaided. The man seemed 
to have forgotten her presence. 

There was something eerie in the stillness 
of the place as, in the deep gloaming, the 
tall, blind woman moved noiselessly about, 
and the man lay quite motionless under his 
pile of wraps staring at the fire. The crack- 
ling of the coals, the ticking of a little clock 
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with a big voice, the occasional sound of 
passing wheels and of people speaking in 
the road, rendered the stillness the more 
marked. Now and then she paused behind 
his chair, listened, and went on with her work. 

' Here, man, tak' this ; it'll maybe warm 
you,' she said at last, holding a bowl before 
him. It was not tea she had made, but 
gruel. 

He put the bowl aside gently, and as if 
he did not wish to offend her. 

' It's kind of you, Grannie. But it's no 
use ; I cannot swallow.' 

'You maun try. This is baith meat and 
drink ; and it's easy swallowed. Come, now, 
try and tak' it to please me.' 

She was coaxing him as if he were a 
child, and a twitch of pain disturbed his 
features for a second as he looked at her 
calm, patient face turned so earnestly upon 
him. He took the gruel. 
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* I wish I could see as well as you/ was 
his thought. 

* That's wise-like,' she said, finding the 
bowl empty; *and the next thing you'll hae 
to do is let me cry Andrew in to help you 
into your bed. A guid sleep will set you 
on your feet again.' 

' No ; don't call anybody in yet. I re- 
member what it was I wanted to tell you. 
It all passed before me whilst I was watching 
the fire ; and it will stay with me now, it was 
all so clear. There it goes again, like a 
panorama, or a wraith ! Did you ever see a 
wraith, grannie ? ' 

* I am thankful to hae been spared a' that 
kind o' nonsense; and it would be a heap 
better for you if you would get it out o' your 
head' 

' But it is not nonsense, and I am not 
havering. Grannie, so you need not be 
frightened on my account. I know quite well 
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it is only memory taking visible shape to the 
mind's eye ; but it is wonderfully real. I am 
thinking about how I wandered into Thornie- 
howe without a friend or a home, and how I 
found both where I had least right to expect 
them. I am thinking of all that has happened 
since then, and I see it acted over again by 
those figures in the fire. I see you trying to 
help me, and myself trying to do as you 
wished, and I see that it is useless. As long as 
I stay here, you cannot have any ease of 
mind; and I can have none, knowing that. 
If I live through this night I shall say good- 
bye to you to-morrow.' 

She took a chair beside him, and held one 
of his hands in her own. She looked grave, 
but there was not the faintest symptom of im- 
patience or of fear regarding his condition 
remaining in her expression. 

**Folk here ca' you daft, Jock Thorbum, 
and I ken that you are wrang in the head 
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whiles ; but I never kea'd you say sic daft 
things as you are saying the-night, and yet 
speak sae like a sober, sensible body. Whar 
would you gang, suppose you gaed awa' frae 
here the-mom ? Clever as you are, there are 
no' mony would put up wi' half the fash you 
hae gi'en Johnnie Armour/ 

' I have no notion where I might go to, 
and it would not matter. Back to America if 
I could manage it ; anywhere, provided it was 
away from Thomiehowe. Tou would be glad 
to see the back seams ot my socks, at any rate, 
would you not ? ' 

* I'm no saying that I wouldna, if I ken'd 
you were able to tak' care o' yoursel' ; but I 
canna be sure o' that. There is nae reason 
that I can make out why you shouldna gang 
on your way here, as usual.' 

' There is a reason,' said Thorbum, with 
a sudden gleam of excitement in his eyes ; 
' I am afraid of doing him harm» and I cannot 
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stand it. So long as I seemed to be of any 
use to him, it was well enough ; but after 
what I have learned to-day I must go. I 
have served him faithfully — that is something ; 
I have helped him when he did not know it 

' — that is something. I want to carry that 
knowledge away with me, and it will be a bit 
of comfort to me in whatever hole I may find 
to hide myself.' 

*And what is it you have been hearing 
that makes sic a difference to you ? ' 

'Have you never thought that he would 
some day want to marry ? ' 

' Mony a time ; and I would be real glad 
te see him settled, for in the course of nature 

'I canna hope to be muckle langer wi' him. 
What about that? It's the natural course 6' 
things ; and the only wonder to me is that he 

' hasna thought about it lang syne.' 

'He has thought about it now, and the 

^lass is Musgrave, the Fiscal's daughter ! ' 
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Mrs. Armour was amused. As if she had 
not known all about it long ago! — watched 
it growing, and comprehended the strength of 
her Johnnie's affection better than anyone but 
himself — as yet ! What gowks men are, she 
was thinking, to fancy that because her eyes 
were closed she could not detect a lover. Her 
laddie himself was quite satisfied that she had 
no suspicion of his love, and all the time she 
had foimd the unmistakable signs in his voice 
and manner whenever anything relating to the 
Musgraves occurred. She knew it by the 
lightness of his foot whenever EUie was near, 
pr he was about to see her ; and she divined 
the depth of it from her knowledge of his 
earnest passionate nature. 

And here was Thorbum, too, speaking as 
if it were possible that she had not even 
reflected upon the probability of her grandson's 
marriage! 

' Weel, she's a fine lass and a great friencj 
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o' mine, and I am sure she will make a guid 
wife. What ails you at her ? ' 

'Nothing, nothing/ answered Thorbum 
hastily, but he seemed to shiver as he spoke ; 
'if he has set his heart upon her he should 
have her, and .... It ought not to be 
through me that he should run the risk of 
losing her.' 

He spoke the last words so huskily that 
they would have been too indistinct for any 
ordinary listener. 

' I dinna see what you have to do wi' it,' 
said Grannie soothingly. 'You're no weel 
the-night, and you're makin' bogies to skear 
yoursel'.' 

' I wish that was all,' he said ; ' but I 
learned to-day that this Musgrave is the same 
who was Graham's fiiend. . . . You know 
now why I must go away.' 

Grannie's face became pale, and she sat 
quite still, like one listening breathlessly for 
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the sound of some inevitable calamity — as if 
a huge rock were poised over them, and with 
the next breath of wind it must fall and crush 
them. Motion was impossible ; there was 
nothing to do but await the doom. 

' I wish you would speak/ muttered the 
man; and even his restless accents were a 
relief to the spell-bound woman. ' I am cold, 
and it's dark ; the gloaming is short already. 
. . . Ay, very short,' he added, as if applying 
the gloaming to his own career. 

She rose, drew the blankets more tightly 
around him, then lit the lamp, which stood 
ready on the mantel-piece, made up the fire^, 
and returned to her seat. Her cheeks had 
resumed their ordinary hue; all her move- 
ments had been performed in a quiet, 
methodical way, as if the ordinary avocations 
of the occasion were going on mechanically, 
and the machinery was unconscious of any 
check. 
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The man was relieved by her attentions, 
but her silence and strange calmness at an 
announcement which had disturbed him so 
much, instead of soothing, appeared to stir 
some petulant emotion in him. 

' Well, are you not in a hurry to get me 
out of the way ? Will you not be glad when 
I am gone altogether? — for good, as the 
saying is ? And it must be for good in this 
case/ 

She did not answer him yet, but passed 
her hand gently over his face and through 
his white hair. His red eyes became wet; 
he took the hand, clasping it as if he were 
saying good-bye on the eve of a long journey. 

' Puir body, puir body ! ' he muttered, going 
back, in his agitation, to the vernacular of 
his youth, the memory of which Hngers in 
the Scotch accent, no matter what time and 
custom may do to modify its expression. 
And the old pet words return the. more 
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broadly to the tongue the deeper the heart is 
stirred. ' Puir body, ye hae been sair tried, 
and it will be a guid day for you and every- 
body when the earth has me. ... I think. I'll 
go now.' 

He made a movement as if to rise from 
the chair. But it was a feeble movement, 
and her hand easily pressed him down again. 
His head sank back on the chair, and he 
breathed heavily. 

'Be quiet, man; you can do nae guid 
trying to rise afore ye're able,' she said, as if a 
sick child had been breaking rules. 

* You want to get me awa'. Grannie, and I 
want to go.' 

*I didna say I wanted ye awa'; and as 
for deein' — ^that'll be when the Lord wills. 
What we hae to do is to make the best o' 
things just as they come into our hands, and 
when that's done there is nae mair for us to 
worry about. I'm no sure that I hae aye 
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dune the best. It's no aye easy to tell what 
is the best, or you wouldna hae been here 
sae long without Johnnie Armour at ony 
rate kennin' the ins and outs o' the matter. 
But that's an account I hae to settle for 
mysel'. What we hae to consider enow is, 
how we are to get you weel ; and it's dear that 
you canna move frae this spot until that's 
done.' 

' But I am well enough to rise and go at 
once; and I must do it. The account you 
have to settle is for hiding me — ^for helping 
me to try my weak hand at mending the 
harm done. You shall not have another day 
of that worry on your mind even if Musgrave 
should not recognise me.' 

'Content ye, man, content ye, there's 
time enough 1 Or bide a minute or I get 
Andrew so that he may be here to kep you 
frae faUin', and you'll see what havers you are 
talking about gaen awa'.' 
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Whilst she spoke Thorbum made another 
effort to rise, and again sank back helpless, 
groaning. 

'What am I to do?' 

' Bide whar you are, I say, and be thank 
ful. You see how weak you are, and you'll 
just hae to be guided. What you hae tauld 
me is no pleasant, though in ae way I'm kind 
o' glad o't — ^I'm glad it was that upset you 
and no a'thegither drink. The Fiscal has 
seen you mony a time since you came here, 
and never jaloused wha you were. Sae 
there's nae need for doing onything particular 
in a hurry. We can take time.' 

The man in his weakness clutched eagerly 
at the straw of hope she held out to him. 

* Even if he did suspect, I could easily tell 
him that he was mistaken ; that ' 

* Na, Jock, na,' she interrupted so quietly 
that both the sadness and the rebuke might 
have passed unnoticed in their simplicity. 
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' We may baud our - tongues and let folk judge 
us accordin' as they find us ; but we'll tell nae 
lees about what we hae been. You'll be able 
to tak' a' that m better the-mom. I maun see 
and get you settled for the night.' 

* And to-morrow ? ' 

* The-mom we'll see how you are.' 

*As you will,' said Thorburn, with that 
kind of resignation which betokens a settled 
conviction of the utter inutility of anything he 
could do. 

He did not offer any interference with her 
arrangements. She called Andrew, and bade 
him first send his wife to her, and then 
go on to the doctor's for a good strong 
dose of * the mixture for Thorburn.' Mis- 
tress Lawson arrived immediately, as Andrew's 
cottage was the next one to Thorburn's. She 
was an active little woman, with much 
shrewd sense in every particular except one : 
she was totally unacquainted with silence. 
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When she was not speaking she was sing- 
ing; and when she was not doing either she 
was snoring — at least so malignant gossip 
had it. 

'I would hae been here a while syne/ 
she explained on her entrance ; * but wi' a' 
thae wee anes it's no easy getting awa', there's 
aye something to dae amang them. I was 
here no lang afore you cam' in though; but 
he was in ane o' his tantrums this afternoon 
and wouldna let onything be dune for him. 
That's hoo you see the place this way.' 

Eppie Lawson felt bound to make this 
statement, as she had undertaken to keep 
Thorburn's place in order. Talking all the 
time as freely as if the invalid had been deaf 
or insensible, she quickly made the bed, 
washed the dishes and swept the floor. By 
that time Andrew had returned from the 
doctor's with the mixture, which was simply 
a sleeping draught. Then, still acting under 
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Grannie's influence, Thorbum was assisted into 
bed. 

*Ay, Grannie, ay,' he muttered with a 
bitter smile, as he felt how absolutely neces- 
sary Andrew's assistance was to him, *you 
are right; it is no use thinking of moving 
from here/ 

* I hae seen you waur nor this, sae you 
needna' lose heart. What I'm maist con- 
cerned aboot enow is wha I'm to get to bide 
wi' you a' night, for I canna leave you here 
your lane.' 

Amongst his other eccentricities Thorburn 
had always inhabited the cottage alone, 
Eppie Lawson coming in whenever she could 
find time to serve him. This she did chiefly 
out of her desire to please Mrs. Armour, and 
partly because the man's curious ways in- 
terested her. *He is sic a lonely body,' she 
would say to the neighbours, * and sic a droll 
cratur' wi' his piany, that I couldna help 
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haln' pity on him ; and we're neebors forby^j, 
you ken, and Andrew's real taken up wi' him.' 

She solved the present difficulty. 

'Babbie Howison's at hame. I'm certain 
she'd be willin' to come, an' you couldna hae 
onybody better nor her for keepin' her een 
open. It's my opinion she never sleeps, and 
she's a capital nurse forbye, you ken.' 

That was settled, and Eppie herself brought 
the nurse. When these necessary provisions 
for the invalid's comfort during the night had 
been made, Mrs. Armour prepared to leave. 

'Guid-nicht! and I hope the draught 
wiU mak' you sleep. I'll come early in the 
momin'.' 

He held her hand a long time, gazing 
vacantly at her face. 

' Good-night ! ' was all he said, and he 
closed his eyes as the tall figure of the blind 
woman passed out at the door. 

Would he ever see her again? It was 
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quite true, as she had said, that he had been 
as bad as this and had recovered. He had 
been as weary of life before, as indifferent to 
all its possible pleasures, and as thoroughly 
satisfied as at this moment that he would never 
regain strength to lift his head ; and yet he had 
survived, and been able to take some part in 
the world's affairs. But it seemed to him that 
he had never before known anything like this 
terrible coldness of brain and body. It 
seemed to him he had never before expe- 
rienced the horrible sensation that he was 
not a man — ^however weak and sickly — lying 
there, but a tombstone. The grolesqueness 
of the nightmare-thought brought a grim smile 
to his face as he read the cruel legend which 
he bore : — 

* A Wasted Life.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ON HIS OWN ACCOUNT. 



Grannie took up the stocking and resumed 
knitting as if she had been only a few minutes 
absent from the parlour in which she had 
left Armour. He had been busy, and he was 
too much accustomed to her ways of coming 
and going without speech to take special note 
of the time which had elapsed. They would 
often be for hours together wifliout exchang- 
ing a word ; she plying her wires, he busy 
with books, papers, or chemical apparatus. 
She would absent herself for hours, as on 
the present occasion, return to find him appa- 
rently just as she had left him, and drop into 
her place as if there had been no interval. 

1 2 
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The room was fitted up as a combination 
of workshop, library, laboratory, oflSce, and 
parlour, and, in spite of — perhaps in conse- 
quence of — heterogeneous furnishing, was a 
comfortable place. At night, when the lamps 
were lit and the curtains drawn, it was quiet 
and cosy ; during the day it was always 
cheery, as it seemed to catch the first glint 
of the sun's rising and the last of his setting. 
The large window opened to the garden, at 
the foot of which was a broad strip of 
meadow; then the river, sweeping round 8^ 
bend of the bank with a long, rapid, noiseless 
motion which made it appear almost still ; 
on the other side the ground at some parts 
rose abruptly, and pleasant terraces led up 
to substantial-looking villas; beyond was a 
billowy landscape, its green and yellow fields 
and brown moors veined with grey dykes and 
roads and black hedges. 

Armour's garden, full of old-fashioned 
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roses, berry-bushes, and fruit trees, filled the 
room with gracious perfumes. It had always 
a somewhat unkempt appearance, and weeds 
were not unknown even on the paths, for 
there was no regular gardener ; but it was 
pleasant to walk in, and quiet. There were 
occasions, however, on which peace was 
banished, and the noisy mirth, as of a fair, 
reigned instead. This was when Armour 
opened the gate at the foot of the garden, 
and admitted from the meadow a band of 
bairns to run rampant amongst the grosets, 
rasps, black and white currants, apples and 
pears. The place temporarily represented a 
commune at the first distribution of property, 
and the ftm did not last long enough for the 
sense of possession to provoke much mis- 
understanding amongst the little communists. 
The wildest and merriest of the boys was the 
minister ; and standing beneath a huge apple 
tree, watching that none of the urchins fell, 
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he would make his complaint that he was not 
allowed to climb trees : first, because of the 
difficulty of getting up; secondly, because of 
the difficulty of getting down ; and, thirdly, 
because of the danger of tearing his breeks. 
The thirdly always provoked a shout of 
triumphant Laughter; the communists felt 
there was something in which they were 
greater than the minister — they had no fear 
of tearing their breeks. He never 'improved 
the occasion,' and yet these bairns, boys and 
girls, went away with a lesson in their hearts 
which was never rubbed out. 

'I wish there had been an Armour's 
garden in my day,' observed Mr. Moffat at 
the close of the first of these frolics. 

* It was the remembrance of a wish of 
that kind which made me think of bringing 
the bairns here,' replied Armour. *I must 
have been a very wee chap at the time, for 
it is like one of my first memories — ^standing 
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out there looking at the trees loaded with 
apples, and so hungering for one that I was 
just at the greetin', because I was not big 
enough to climb the wall and take my fill. 
I feel the water in my mouth now. What a 
pity apples lose their flavour as we grow 
older ! ' 

* What's that, Methuselah/ said the minis- 
ter with mock gravity, ' about the soo an' the 
draff? ' 

Armour's house was a square, squat, 
homely-looking building, turning a grimy- 
grey face towards the village, whilst the back 
was almost covered with roses. The con- 
struction of the interior suggested a rabbit- 
warren, there were so many odd little rooms 
and bits of lobbies leading nowhere; but on 
the ground floor there were three large apart- 
ments — the kitchen, the drawing-room, and 
Armour's retreat. Servants found it a lonely 
dwelling, and , the odd sounds which the wind 
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always creates in such a house had often filled 
the minds of strapping lasses with imaginative 
terrors. But there was no loneliness in John 
Armour's busy life. 

' Have you been out, Grannie ? ' he asked, 
as he rose to put away some papers. 

'I was doon seeing Thorburn. He is 
in a bad way again, and he talks about leavin' 
us.' 

'Leaving us! What has put that into 
his head ? Is he hurt because I found fault 
with him last week ? ' 

' He never named it. He says he wants 
to gang awa', and I am doubtfiil there will 
be nae haudin' him back as soon as he gets 
strong enough to flit.' 

'That's nonsense. I'll go over and see 
him.' 

' You had better no gang the-night. He's 
got a potion, and you would maybe just 
prevent him sleepin'.' 
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'Very well; it will be all right in the 
morning ; and some time to-morrow I expect 
to have a bit of news for you.' 

She knew that he was smiling and looking 
at her with his bright, earnest eyes to see the 
effect produced by his mysterious announce- 
ment. She felt the hope throbbing in his 
voice, and its nature was no mystery to her. 
She had intended to speak to him about Thor- 
bum, but she did not wish to disturb his 
pleasant thoughts if she could help it. Be- 
sides, the explanation she had to make was a 
painful one, and there could be no harm in 
delaying it a little longer if it could not be 
dispensed with altogether. So she drew a 
long breath, relieved herself by the reprieve, 
saying— 

'I dare say it will be a' right the-mom» 
Noo tell me about the news you expect; it's 
guid, I suppose, or you wouldna hae men- 
tioned it/ 
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He walked up and down, halted before 
her chair occasionally to examine her placid 
face ; then, smiling, passed on. At length — 

' It is good news, I expect, but it may be 
bad. I am going to have an important in- 
terview with Mr. Musgrave to-morrow. You 
used to be good at guessing. Can you guess 
what it is about ? ' 

*Easy; it's about his daughter,' was the 
quiet reply, without the shghtest suggestion of 
surprise. 

'Why, how did you know?' exclaimed 
Armour, his eyes full of pleased amazement at 
her extraordinary perspicuity. 

*I couldna teU exactly how I ken'd it, 
but I hae been expecting to hear this for a 
lang while; and there are mair than me 
looking for it. Eh, Johnnie, Johnnie, you are 
just a bairn yet to think that you could keep 
sic a thing secret ! ' 

Amused by his simplicity, she shook her 
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head at him as she deftly twisted the worsted 
round her little finger, dropped the loop over 
the wire, and vigorously began a new round of 
the sock. 

Armour was pleased enough that she 
should have divined his secret, as it saved 
him some awkwardness in revealing it to her ; 
but he was decidedly taken aback at learning 
that others knew it. 

> I can fancy it possible for you to have 
discovered it; but how could other folk sus- 
pect it?' 

* Other folk are aye pairin' their neebors, 
and though they whiles mix the wrang couples, 
they dinna count amang the right anes. You 
hae been often enough at Torthorl in the six 
months past — to say naething o' your being 
sae sib wi' the Fiscal himsel' — ^for onybody to 
see what you were after. What does the 
lassie say to you ? ' 

* Not much — ^yet.' His memory still dwelt 
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on that phantom word which he had heard at 
the Abbey. ' Very likely it will all come to 
nothing.' 

* Then it will be your ain fault, for she's a 
braw lass and a guid lass, and the marrow o' 
ony man I ever saw.' 

* That's just it, Grannie. She is ' 

And being started in the song of her praise, 

he did not tire of singing. He had a sympa< 
thetic listener, and sympathy loosens the 
tongue more than wine. He was like a young 
poet, who had long in secret gloated over 
his verses and now for the first time repeats 
them to another, finding new charms in every 
thought, fipesh cadence in every turn of the 
measure. The poem Love had grown so beau- 
tiful that the poet marvelled at it, and scarcely 
dared to think that he might call it his own. 
On all subjects it had been his custom to 
make Grannie his confidante, and when to- 
gether in the evenings he would describe to her 
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his speculations and plans for the future; 
taking her homely counsel always with respect, 
and giving it grave consideration. On this 
particular subject, however, he had hitherto 
remained silent^-shy of approaching it even 
with her. 

Now, his lips being unclosed, he told her 
the whole story of his great hope, and how 
his gossip with Ellie at Newabbey had made 
him resolve that to-morrow he would put his 
fate to the touch. His excitement was too 
high for him to remark how quietly Grannie 
listened to him. Whenever he had anything 
in which he was much interested to commu- 
nicate to her she would usually drop the 
knitting on her lap and allow her hands to 
rest idly on it, whilst her face was turned to 
his with an expression of serious attention. 
Instead of that she continued to knit steadily, 
her head bowed over the work as if she were 
watching the formation of the loops as well as 
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counting them. The only encouragement she 
gave him to proceed was an occasional * Ay, 
ay,' or * An' do you tell me sae ? ' 

*You see. Grannie, as I know that Mrs. 
Musgrave always talks a great deal about 
family connections, and as I come from no- 
where and belong to nobody but you, I think 
it is necessary to tell the father and mother at 
once, so that they may have the chance of 
objecting in time, if they should fancy that I 
am not good enough for their daughter.' 

At that Ghrannie lifted her head and spoke. 

* You are right to be particular at the be- 
ginning, John; for it's little use being wise 
ahint-hand. They're no' likely to put muckle 
weight on my opinion in the matter, or I 
would tell them that, bonnie and guid as 
their daughter may be, they'll travel a long 
day's journey irfore they find a better man for 
her than the ane that's seeking her.' 

* Prejudice, Grannie — all your prejudice,' 
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said Armour, laughing. 'However, I have 
no doubt the Fiscal will let me pass, but 
I expect the mother to be curious about things 
with which, according to my notions, she has 
no business.' 

' And what will you say ? ' 

The question was asked in what was a 
very hesitating way for Grannie. Her words, 
springing from a clear vision of right and 
wrong, were usually prompt and decisive. At 
present she appeared to be in doubt as to 
what she ought to say, and spoke as if she 
were fatigued. 

'Say! — why, simply this: that I am John 
Armour, master of the paper-mill, Thorniehowe, 
and that I am in this business especially acting 
entirely on my own account. She can have 
imexceptionable references as to character, 
means, and so on; and if that is not satis- 
factory, I am afraid it will not be in my power 
to give her ftirther information. She must 
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accept me for what I am myself, and not for 
what my people are or may have been. What 
else is there for me to say ? ' 

The old woman's white face flushed for a 
moment as with pride whilst she listened to 
the honest ring of his voice, and realised the 
frank bravery with which he took his place as 
the equal of EUie Musgrave. 

'There should be nae need for onythmg 
else. But' — she paused a moment, then 
continued slowly — * the thought is forced upon 
me mair the-night than it has ever been before 
that I ought to let you ken ' 

He interrupted her, placing his hand gently 
on her mouth. 

' There, you are not to worry about that. 
You told me long ago that it was best that I 
should know nothing about the past, and I am 
content. Those who care to have anything to 
do with me must also be content to take me as 
they find me. Now, good-night.' 
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CHAPTEE V/ 

URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 

Evert time she thought of it, a dreamy, 
yrondering smile lit EUie's face — ^it would be 
droll if Armour's legend should be true! 
The droUness, however, would not arise 
from there being anything ridiculous in his 
suit ; but from the fact that he was so totally 
unlike any of the vague shadows which had 
risen to her mind's eye whenever she had 
associated the idea of love with herself. For 
of course she had thought of love and had 
had lovers ; but hitherto the thought had 
been of that indefinite kind which is bom of 
the constant suggestions of it made by the 
ordinary events of life ; the lovers had assumed 
that position without her sanction. 
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There was, for instance, Wattie Dunlop, 
the provost's son, who, when she was about 
eleven, used to cast sheep's-eyes at her in the 
kirk : and she, a very prim Httle maiden at 
that time, proudly affected entire uncon- 
sciousness of his admiration. Then, when 
she was two or three years older, there were 
half-a-dozen lads who sent her valentines, 
and she, whilst secretly gratified by these 
symbols of triumph, used to blush so dread- 
fully when her father teased her about them I 
And then there was young Houston, the 
doctor's son, i^ho for a whole year contrived 
mysteriously to turn up at every house she 
visited, and to meet her wherever she walked. 
True, he only looked at her, stammered his 
hope that she was quite well, and gawkily 
walked on as if the meeting had been quite 
accidental ; or, if the meeting were in a room, 
would retire to a corner and continue to stare 
at her, very palpably trying to look ' as he were 
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na' looking at her/ His attentions were so 
assiduous that they became unpleasant, and 
ultimately frightened her so that she went, 
about like one haunted. He went away and 
she was glad ; but for a long time afterwards 
the ghost of this * gomeril ' lover troubled her. 
It was with a sad, kindly smile that she recalled 
this bogie now; he could never follow her 
steps again. 

But in all her experiences there had been 
no realisation of love in herself; it was still 
a thing far apart — a thing that she might 
speculate about and dream about ; but she 
did not feel it near herself. Had it found 
her now unawares? She was not conscious 
of anything extraordinary having happened; 
but there was a kind of tremulous expectancy 
of something strange about to happen. She 
had always liked John Armour, and there 
was a sensation of pleasing pride inspu-ed 
by the idea that he preferred her before all 
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other womankind. But everything around 
her remained as before: there had been no 
grand transformation in animate or inanimate 
nature, as she had vaguely imagined there 
would be, or ought to be, when one fell in 
love. If some outward manifestation were a 
requisite sign of having attained the happy 
state, then she was not yet in love. All the 
same, it was pleasant to recall John Armour's 
earnest face as yesterday he told his version 
of the story of Aladdin. 

It was pleasant, too, on this bright morning 
to see him striding across the field which 
formed a short cut between Thorniehowe and 
Torthorl House, the gleaming blades of dew- 
steeped grass shining like silver around him. 

'What brings Armour so early?' said 
her father, with whom she was making the 
round of the garden, as was their habits when 
the Fiscal had a little time at his command 
after breakfast. 
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The question was speedily answered by 
Armour himself. 

' I want to speak to you, Mr. Musgrave, 
and thought I might find an opportunity of 
doing so without wasting your tiiiae by coming 
over and walking into the town with you. I 
hope you are to walk to-day/ 

^ I am that, and I am glad to think it is 
nothing serious you have to speak about 
since we can chat it over on the road. When 
I saw you coming in such haste and so early I 
concluded there had been a robbery at the 
mill at least.' 

' Well, the matter is important,' answered 
Armour, a little awkwardly, but laughing; 
' and may-be you will think there is a kind of 
robbery in it.' 

' On such a fine morning as this I shall 
give the supposed thief the fiill benefit of the 
doubt,' said the Fiscal good-humouredly, as 
he stood swinging his big umbrella like a 
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pendulum from his clasped hands behind 
him/ 

' But you are joking, Mr. Armour/ was 
EUie's dubious observation; 'there has been 
no robbery ? ' 

This was more awkward still, but Armour 
was able to see the comical side of the posi- 
tion, and he felt himself kin to the Irishman, 
who, having stolen the priest's bacon, relieved 
his conscience by confessing the theft to the 
owner. 

' I believe not — that is, not yet,' he rephed 
with a curious twinkle in his eyes ; * but I can- 
not say more until I have your fether's opinion 
as to whether or not I am at liberty to do so. 
I expect you will hear of the matter soon/ 

* Oh, it is of no consequence since there 
is nothing to be alarmed about. When you 
spoke of a robbery I was for the moment 
afraid that your house had been broken into 
and Grannie hurt, perhaps. How is she ? ' 
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* Quite well, thank you, and although she 
is aware of what ha^ happened she is not easily 
scared/ 

' 111 answer for her/ was Mr. Musgrave's 
decisive comment. 'When Mrs. Armour has 
an encounter with burglars — ^well, it is not 
Mrs. Armour who will run. for it.' 

*That is just why I should be afraid of 
harm coming to her,' Ellie said, as they all 
laughed at the Fiscal's expression of faith in 
Grannie's courage. 

*Come along, Armour, and as you want 
to have a talk with me, we can keep inside the 
planting and get out by the toll. Take care of 
yourself, Ellie — and, by the way, you had better 
remind your mother that yoimg Penwick is to 
take his kail with us to-day. You might come 
too, Armour — ^there will be nobody else except 
the minister.' 

* That would depeud upon some arrange- 
ments I have to make to-day.' 
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* So be it ; you'll come if you can. There 
will be a plate for you.* 

So, swinging his big umbrella lightly, Mr, 
Musgrave strode away. 

*I hope I shall see you to-night/ said 
Armour, as he was shaking hands with EUie. 

The hope she fancied was expressed with 
more emphasis than the occasion appeared to 
require, even with the remembrance of what 
had passed on the previous day. She had no 
clue to the meaning he attached to their 
meeting again in Torthorl House that evening. 
She could only politely echo his hope, and say 
' Good-morning.' 

He hastened after his friend, who was 
apparently so much interested in the progress 
of a belt of young trees which he had recently 
planted as to forget why he had a companion 
on his townward journey. 

Eichard Musgrave, the procurator-fiscal, 
was in public one of the most detested of men, 
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and io private one of the most admired. The 
detestation was given to his office ; the liking 
to the man. He was a. shrewd lawyer ; a 
practical, kindly-disposed man ; a giant in 
stature-over six feet in his stockings-and 
all bone and muscle. His large, strong 
features, clean shaven, had a severe and some- 
what coarse expression, and his glittering 
grey eyes were the terror of evil-doers. But 
when he laughed, as he did most heartily on 
the slightest provocation when oflf duty, there 
was a thorough geniality in his voice and 
look which smoothed away all the hardness 
of his face* His hair was straight, shorty 
bluish grey, and plastered close to his head« 
vAj3 regarded the head, it was one of the few 
boasts he permitted himself, that for size it 
would have satisfied George Combe, or any 
other phrenologist. 

He had studied law in Edinburgh. After 
he had been well established in practice he 
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married the eldest of the seven daughters of a 
poor Lord of Session. Her dowry consisted of 
a little money, many airs, and a few influential 
connections : the latter he appraised at their due 
value, and made the most of them as opportunity 
offered. He had gathered 'some bawbees,' 
more he had inherited, and he had a comfort- 
able little income from his office as procurator- 
fiscal 

* Well, Armour,' he said, having concluded 
a usefiil disquisition on the merits of larch 
and fir which was thrown away upon his 
companion, ' you are not minding a word I 
am saying. Of course you are thinking 
about your own affairs, as I am of mine, for- 
getting yours, and that number one is the 
dominant figure, no matter how big the others 
may look. What is this business you wished 
to consult me about ? * 

It was true that Armour had been think- 
ing about his own affairs ; he had been anti- 
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dpating this question, and trying to shape 
the simplest and most direct answer. As is 
usual in cases of much importance, when 
words have been carefully selected and 
phrases formed for use at a given moment, he 
said something quite different from what he 
had intended. But it was entirely to the 
purpose. He took a breath and gulped 
out — 

* I want to marry your daughter.' 

The Fiscal halted, wheeled round, and 
looked hard at John Armour with the air of 
a man who has been peremptorily told to 
* Stand and deliver ! ' and who is prepared to 
make a fight for it. But the frank, honest 
face submitted calmly to his inspection, and a 
hesitating smile played about the mouth. 

* You evidently believe in hitting straight 
from the shoulder,' said Mr. Musgrave, at 
length recovering from his astonishment, and 
now inclined to be amused by the singularly 
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abrupt mode in which this important commu- 
nication had been made. 

' Have you any objection ? ' quietly per- 
,sisted the other ; for having plunged into deep 
water at one bound he was now cool, and 
resolved to strike out steadily for the shore. 

' You might give me time to draw breath, 
man, and to* get the thing clear in my head. 
1 dare say this would have been an easy 
enough business for my worthy father-in-law — 
he was used to it. But it's my opinion that 
even he would have louped if a blunderbuss 
had been fired in his lug like that. I have 
only one daughter, and I am not used to be 
told that somebody wants her for a wife.* 

'And I am not used to asking for one; 
so you must excuse my awkward way of 
broaching the subject,' rejoined Armour, at 
comparative ease now, seeing the good- 
■ hiunoured way in which Musgrave was taking 
the affair. 
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* Awkward! It's scarcely decent! Man, 
when I set about the same business I 
got the finest sheet of letter-paper that was 
to be had; I shut myself up in my room 
and penned the most elegant epistle that I 
ever wrote. I began by asking his Lordship, 
in the most respectful terms, to appoint a 
day and hour when he could see me on most 
important business. Then I stated what the 
most important business was; and next I 
gave him a precis — as concise as was com- 
patible with perfect perspicuity — a prScis of 
my present circumstances and prospects, with 
a few particulars as to habits and unexcep- 
tionable references as to character. That 
was how I set about it, in a calm, dignified, 
sensible manner, and no just ram-stam, as 
though I were a Fenian trying to ding down a 
town-hall.' 

' I wish you had kept a copy of that epistle, 
Mr. Musgrave. I would have asked you to 
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let me see it, so that I might use it as a model 
for one to yourself.' 

Musgrave grinned, and began to walk 
slowly, his head slightly bowed. 

*Ay, man, you're willing to leam, and 
that's a good sign. I keep copies of every 
letter of importance I write, and as that was 
one of more than ordinary importance I have 
the copy yet. But it would be no use to you 
now, as you have taken your own way, and 
we must consider the case as it stands. Now 
that I have got breath, answer you me — has 
she any objection ? ' 

* I do not know.' 

* Have you asked her ? ' 

*Not exactly; but I beUeve she under- 
stands something of my — intentions, I suppose, 
is a better word than feelings.' 

* It will do very well at any rate. So you 
have not definitely put the question to her ? ' 

* No ; before doing that I wished to make 
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sure that you would not altogether dislike 
it/ 

* Humph — that was as well. Armour. 
There is some sense in your way of going 
about the business after all.' (This abstract- 
edly as he walked on, his chin a little closer 
to his breast.) 

Armour continued with subdued impetu- 
osity as he saw his friend wavering as to what 
answer he should give : 

*You know something of my position, 
Mr. Musgrave. I know that there is some- 
thing disagreeable in my parents' history. I 
do not know what it is, I do not mean to 
inquire, and I do not think you, knowing me 
as you do, can consider it necessary to inquire 
further either.' 

The Fiscal did not speak ; his steps became 
heavy, his hands were again clasped behind 
him on his umbrella, and his brows were con- 
tracted. Anyone acquainted with his ways 
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would have known that he was occupied with 
very serious reflections indeed. 

Armour became anxious and somewhat 
impatient. 

' I cannot, of course, pretend to be a rich 
man,' he proceeded firmly, 'but my circum- 
stances will enable me to offer your daughter a 
suitable home, and most people would consider 
my prospects good.' 

* It's no that. Armour ; it's no that,' 
muttered Mr. Musgrave, as if speaking to 
himself. 

* Then if your objection be on the score 
of other matters, I say you have no right to 
make it ! ' 

Mr, Mu^ave lifted his head, and eyed the 
speaker gravely : there was sadness as well as 
some rebuke in his expression. 

' You judge too quickly ; I raised no objec- 
tion. I begin to think it would have been best 
if you had followed my old-fashioned cere- 
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monious plan and written me a letter, so that I 
might have been able to give my answer full 
consideration in private.' 

* K you know anything which, in your 
opinion, renders me an undesirable husband 
for your daughter, tell me. It is surely just 
that you should give me an opportimity of 
removing it if it be in my power.' 

Armour was struck by Mr. Musgrave's 
peculiar manner; it impressed him with the 
idea that there was something in his mind 
which he hesitated to reveal. This impression 
was deepened by another long pause. Presently, 
Musgrave : 

*I do not remember ever having been so 
much puzzled how to act. You know that 
I like you, Armour, and if Ellie hkes you 
there is nothing that would make me object 
to the match. But, you know, the guidwife 
has particular notions about forbears, and we 
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might have some difficulty in settling matters 
to her satisfaction/ 

*Is that your only ground of objection, 
sir?' 

* I don't call it an objection precisely/ 

* Well, then, is it the only cause of your 
hesitation ? ' 

In referring to the guidwife's idiosyncrasy, 
Musgrave had partly resumed the air of mock- 
meekness with which he sometimes referred 
to her, and which contrasted comically with 
his huge form and known firmness of character ; 
but at Armour's persistence his expression 
again became grave. This time it was only 
for an instant, however ; and whether it was 
that his doubt was removed, or that he simply 
put it aside, he spoke with his usual freedom. 

^Man, there are surely a dozen reasons 
why I should hesitate to hand my daughter 
over to you or any man. Albeit you seek 
to be mother and father and everything else to 
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her, you must allow that our feelings ought 
to have a little consideration. There's my 
hand ; you have my free consent to win Ellie, 
if you can.' 

Armour gripped the hand gratefully, and 
although he did not utter the words, he was 
saying to himself, * I wiU win her.' 

* You'll observe, if you please,' continued 
the Fiscal dryly, ' that I said my free consent. 
You'll have to do the best you can for your- 
self with her mother. I'll put in a good 
word for you whenever I can venture to do it ; 
but that is all I can promise.' 

*With your good word and ElUe's — if I 
can win it — ^I have no fear of the result,' 
rejoined Armour. 

' Very well ; if you're pleased I'm content. 
And now that matter s settled I suppose we'll 
see you this evening.' 

* I shall be there.' * 

*Ay, I thought so. That reminds me — 
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young Fenwick will be there too, and there's 
no hann in me giving you a hint that he has 
found much favour in my yrife's eyes. For my 
sake never let on that I told you I ' 

They parted at the toll, the Fiscal proceed- 
ing to his office, Armour speeding back to 
Thorniehowe. 
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CHAPTER VL 



*PINB WEATHBE/ 



No, that would never do ! 

So Armour assured himself whenever his 
steps, involuntarily obeying the wish of his 
heart, inclined to turn from the direction of 
the village into that of Torthorl House. No, 
that would never do ; although he had ob- 
tained a free pass to win her favour, if he 
could, he had not won her yet. He did not 
wish to startle her by too bold an advance ; 
the gentle, steady nature which shone in her 
eyes was not one to play with love. She was 
not one to desecrate that holy sentiment by 
giving its title to any whim which a random 
touch on some spring of vanity might evoke. 
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Love would be to her as it was to him, the 
grave surrender of Self — the union with 
another of all that was good in thought and 
aspiration. 

But how was he to inspire such a senti- 
ment — how was he to deserve it? He was 
ready to give a life's devotion for it ; but there 
was no great deed he could do to give imme- 
diate proof of his sincerity and worthiness. 
Paper-making was a very respectable busi- 
ness, and, so far, he had found it a profitable 
one ; but there was nothing in it calculated 
to arouse special admiration, and what he 
wanted was something which could not be 
influenced by a bank-book. If he could only 
find some noble work to do at once ! — some- 
thing that would make her pulse throb with 
joy to know that in doing it he was quickened 
by thoughts of her ! 

(* It's a fine day,' said a passing carter.) 
Alas, he was not a soldier, a sailor, a 
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member of Parliament — not even a poet or a 
political fenatic— and these appeared to be 
the only classes of people who could procure 
prompt recognition of their merits. He was 
only a commonplace, steady-going workman : 
he never thought of his personal advantages 
having any effect upon her. What then? 
How was he to act ? There was nothing for 
him but to fall back, as all true lovers have 
done before and wiU do again, upon Hie aimple 
fact — ^he loved her; he wished her to love 
him. That was aU he knew — ^he loved her, 
and had no particular reason for it; he 
wanted her to love him, and he was not 
aware of any particular reason why she should 
do so. Love could not be earned; but it 
might be in some measure deserved. 

(' A rael fine day,' said a passing farmer.) 
He held straight on his course, the sun- 
light making all things bright around hiqj, 
and the glorious song of love's hope singing 
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merrily in his ears. The day would pass: 
he would be calmer when they met in the 
evening, and not likely to make such a fool 
of himself, as he felt sure he would do if they 
were to meet at that moment. 

^ We'll hae the finest har'st we've had for 
mony a year if this weather keeps up/ 

That was Tawtie Pate. Armour's eyes 
were clear, but they had no sight for anyone, 
his ears no sense of any sound save that 
within, and he passed this friendly greeting as 
imconscious of its utterance as he had passed 
the other salutations. Tawtie Pate was so 
much amazed by this unusual lack of courtesy 
that he wheeled his clumsy body round and 
stared after the retiring figure, meditatively 
smoothing his greasy chin with his big hand 
the while. 

' Ay, what's wrang, I wonder ? ' he in- 
quired of himself with as much sententious 
gravity as if he had been putting the matter 
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before one of his cronies. * It canna be that 
he's ower prood to speak. Na, there's some- 
thing wrang, I'm doubtin' ; maybe he hasna 
got the order for Deacon Simpson's pokes ! ' 

Deacon Simpson was the principal grocer 
and general merchant of Thorniehowe, and 
the paper pokes, or bags, in which his wares 
were done up represented a large item of 
expenditure to Pate's mind. 

Another friend, however, would not allow 
him to pass, and his ears were at length pene- 
trated by a loud shout : 

* I'm sayin' ; ' but the voice did not say 
anything more until Armour turned and saw 
Gow, the smith, in front of his workshop, with 
a horse's hoof between his knees, his hammer 
poised as if arrested in the act of driving a 
nail home. 

* Were you speaking, Gow ? ' asked Armour 
as he Iialted. 

' Speakin' ! I was roaring mysel' haerse. 
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May-be there's a fire doon your way, or a 
fiineral.' 

* I hope not ; but there are other things to 
be in a hurry about.' 

* I daursay — ^riches, for example/ 

* But not shoeing horses.' 

*0u, whiles. But I was sayin' there's 
Hugh Fenwick gane into the fire to light his 
seegar, and as he saw you comin' skelpin' 
alang he tauld me to gie you a cry.' 

Although Fenwick was the son of a laird 
and likely one day to be the proprietor of 
considerable property, Gow never dreamed 
of putting any prefix to his name. * Mister ' 
and * esquire' were symbols only used on 
formal occasions, and their absence was no 
mark of disrespect. 

Fenwick came from the dingy depths of 
the smiddy, and stood in the doorway smoking 
a cigar. Eusty cart-wheels and iron rods; 
disabled reaping machines and broken-down 
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ploughs ; harrows lacking teeth, and other 
invalid agricultural implements — ^all the signs 
of working life, surrounded him ; but there 
was nothing of the worker in his appearance. 
He was a *neat' person; not a fop exactly^ 
but one who evidently prided himself upon 
being always well-dressed, and as smart as 
fashion and the tailor could make him. Still, 
he knew when to wear gloves. He presented 
a combination of some of the chief outward 
characteristics of the young man about town 
who knew much more than ' a thing or two \ 
and the sporting man, with an occasional dash 
of the ' sharp ' business man. 

Some women thought him good-looking. 
A wiry, well-knit figure of average height; 
very blue eyes, fair skin, fair hair cut short, 
moustache, beard and thin whiskers carefully 
trimmed. He was an agreeable acquaintance 
and a pleasant companion indoors as well as 
out. Satisfied that he possessed the capacity 
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requisite to distinguish himself in any course 
if he only cared to try, he had succeeded in 
convincing others that he had this rare endow- 
ment, and was content to rest there. The 
Bar, the Church, or Parliament, would have 
opened wide doors for his triumphal entrance, 
but he did not care to enter yet. A Parlia- 
mentary career was vaguely held in reserve as 
a probable subject of future consideration, and 
trade of some sort had been thought of more 

ft 

than once. But there was no hurry; he 
could not tie himself down yet. He had so 
many sources of interest and so many friends 
to visit that no one could tell where he might 
turn up on a given day, and he was fond of 
giving people Uttle surprises. 

He had travelled a good deal — the slap- 
dash kind of travel — not with Cook's excur- 
sions, of course ; he would have smiled super- 
ciliously, indeedj if anyone had suggested that 
he should take advantage of that sensible ays- 
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tern for enabling nervous and economical folk 
to get about. He had been at almost every 
notable place on the Continent ; he had been 
in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. He 
had studied Murray's guides, and he under- 
stood Bradshaw. He knew the points of a 
horse, and he could take the measure of a 
woman with pitiless accuracy — at least, he 
thought so; and pitiless the measure was 
siu'e to be whether accurate or not. His 
education had been altogether of a most Kberal ' 
character. 

He had early displayed an acute apprecia- 
tion of the comforts and blessings money could 
buy. He liked his firiends to be rich, and he 
said so— -not boastftdly, but in frank confi- 
dence. He Uked his friends to believe that 
his wealth and everything that was his were 
ten times more and better than he knew them 
to be. He did not say they were so; he 
delighted in exercising the faculty, which was 
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undoubtedly one of his gifts, of making half- 
truths imply an absolute falsehood, whilst if 
any after-question arose no one could charge 
him with having spoken one word that was 
not true, ' This was smart ; ' it was genius ! 
It certainly amused him, and he believed that 
he sometimes found the art useful. 

* I knew that you were home again,' said 
Armour as they shook hands, ' for the Fiscal 
has just told me that you are to be at 
Torthorl this evening.' 

' Oh, then you are to be there too. I 
thought it was to be a quiet pot-luck affair. 
Is it to be one of Mrs. Musgrave's gatherings 
of the county families ? ' 

*I believe not,' was the cheering reas- 
surance. 

' Tm glad. I can stand a good deal, but 
the county family business is too much joy/ 

Fenwick had a pleasing voice, and usually 
spoke in a low tone; but as captain of the 
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local volunteers his word of command rang 
out more clearly than that of other officers. 

'Perhaps you are wishing you had been 
with us yesterday/ said Armour, amused by 
the other's affectation. 

' What, with the British Ass. people ? No, 
thank you/ 

* You would not have objected if you had 
seen the bonnie faces we had with us in our 
studious diversions/ 

' I should have objected all the more. The 
aged blue-stocking is bad, but the young and 
pretty one is a monstrosity if sincere, and an 
unpardonable humbug if she isn't. She 
muddles you with 'ologies, startles you with 
'isms, and drives you helplessly into the general 
asylum for lunatics called the Matrimonial. 
That is the invariable course according to my 
experience.' 

* Poor chap 1 I shall pray to be spared 
your experience of womankind, and in the 
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meanwhile you must make an exception in 
your sweeping condemnation of our party at 
least. Miss Musgrave was with us.' 

Fenwick sent a long wreath of smoke from 
his mouth, and through it his blue eyes gazed 
laughingly at Armour. 

' You had me there. Well, I shall make 
an exception so far as the humbug goes, but 
none as to the destiny of the man who plays 
at science or philosophy with such a fellow- 
student' 

' There, he's shod siccar enough, noo/ said 
Gow, dropping the horse's hoof. 

' All right. I'm going your way, Armour.' 

Fenwick put his arm through the bridle, 
and so leading the horse, walked beside his 
friend. 

' Fine feathers mak' fine birds till you come 
to the eating o' them,' reflected Gow as he 
worked the bellows-handle and, through the 
smiddy window, observed the two men. ' I'm 
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tauld that peacocks are puir feedin' — ^tough 
and fusionless for a' as braw as they look wi' 
their tails spread out/ 

Armour would gladly have dispensed with 
the society which was thrust upon him. He 
wanted to be alone with his glad thoughts of 
Ellie, and Fenwick, more than anyone else 
could have done, interfered with them. He 
did not think of him as a rival, for that would 
have implied serious purpose, and he did not 
regard Fenwick as one having the capacity 
for serious purpose of any kind: he doubted 
if he could be stirred even by serious passion. 
Besides, it was one of Armour's whimsical 
notions that there could be no rivalry in love. 
Eivalry, or competition, was an element of 
trade which gave success to the trader who 
could supply the best article at the lowest 
price. . He regarded the man who could 
' compete ' for aflfection with a little pity and 
thorpugh contempt; and the woman whp 
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could put herself up for competition as a 
poor creature who did not understand what 
she was doing. 

To Fenwick, what he called love-making 
or ' spooning ' was an amusement which de- 
rived its chief zest from rivalry and the satis- 
faction of outwitting somebody. Sometimes, 
he was aware, it involved consequences entail- 
ing troublesome responsibilities. These were 
to be avoided as long as possible, and the 
game to be enjoyed in the meanwhile ; the 
longer it could be kept up the more merit 
would be due to the player. 

They were working out the conunon pro- 
blem. Is the relation of man and woman an 
earnest part of life Or only one of its adjuncts ? 

Consciously silent, they walked side by side 
through the village, aware that they were 
thinking bf each other ; wishful to speak and 
yet having nothing to say. Faith is required 
to make a silent walk agreeable. Fen wick 
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did not feel it as much as Annour, for he was 
in no hurry, and he had an object in view ; he 
wanted to know how far the paper-maker was 
interested in the Piscal's daughter. Armour 
wished to get away, and was about to say so, 
when his companion spoke. 

' Are you very deeply burned in that 
business ? ' 

* In what business ? ' exclaimed Armour, 
puzzled more by the nature of the question 
than its abruptness. 

* You know — ^Miss Musgrave,' repHed Fen- 
wick with a significant smile. ' Of course I 
saw the start you gave when I hinted at the 
destiny in store for anyone who was much 
with her.' 

* I should consider the destiny you mention 
the happiest any man could have. Will that 
answer serve you ? ' 

* Perfectly ; and I see there is a prospect of 
a change at the mill soon. Don't mind my 

h2 
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chaff, old fellow ; you can make fun of me on 
the same score when the time comes. But 
you are not hkely to have the chance of 
your revenge soon. I doubt if you will ever 
have it.' 

Armour regarded him with an expression 
of pretended anxiety and sympathy. 

' You don't look as if you were the victim 
of unrequited love.' 

' Scarcely — rather say I have had too much 
of it, and consequently happen to know the 
real value of the high-faluting rubbish rhymers 
and story-writers say about true love. It pays 
them to say it, and it pleases women to read 
about the grand passion and devotion which . 
they haven't got. Why, there isn't a woman 
in a thousand worth a serious thought.' 

^ Yes, but every man believes in the thou- 
sandth, and expects to get her.' 

' I don't believe in her at all.' 

'That's a bad job for you, Fen wick. If 
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you have already exhausted your affections 
and your faith in womankind, I see little 
happiness left for you here below.' 

* And I see a great deal, for experience 
has taught me how to extract the greatest 
amount of enjoyment out of everything and — 
everybody. To do that effectively you must 
.not encumber yourself with feeUng/ 

Armour quickened his steps : he was 
becoming impatient of this young man's 
cynicism. 

' When I hear you talking in this fashion 
I am puzzled to make out whether you are 
deceiving yourself or only trying to deceive 
me. Have you been disappointed by any- 
body?' 

' I am not conscious of such a misfortune.' 

* Are you out of sorts in any way P ' 
' Never was better in my life.' 

'You may never have been better, but I 
don't think you are well. You want work.' 
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* Why, I have always more to do than I 
can manage.' 

*I mean real practicjal work of some 
kind. It is not so much idleness that upsets 
men as too busy speculations about principles 
which they are never likely to have to test the 
value of in practice.' 

Fenwick laughed heartily at this earnest' 
tirade. 

* My dear philosopher, you need not have 
the slightest fear of my being upset by too 
much speculation of any kind, unless it be in 
horses or stocks. However, I mean to have 
a try at practical work of some kind soon, 
and have a notion of offering to become your 
partner in the mill. What do you think of 
that ? ' 

'When you make the proposal seriously 
I shall consider it.' 

* By Jove, here's Mrs. Musgrave's carriage.' 
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MRS. MUSGBAVE'S OABBIAGE. 



Emphatically it was ^ Mrs. Musgrave's car- 
riage.' At Torthorl and elsewhere, whenever 
that lady required the vehicle, she ordered 
' My ' carriage as if it were a piece of distinctly 
personal property. The Fiscal, in this as in 
many other things, humoured his wife, and 
always spoke of 'Mrs. Musgrave's carriage.' 
He never got into it himself except under 
severe pressure ; he had his gig or his horse 
for rapid travelling or long distances ; but he 
had a sturdy preference for ' Shanksnaigie ' 
whenever time would permit him to employ 
that trusty steed. Ellie ehar^d her father's 
predilection for walking, but as she had been. 
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accustomed to ' Mrs. Musgrave's carriage ' from 
childhood, she did not feel any discomfort in 
regularly taking her place in it beside her 
mother, although she would wince at times 
with the consciousness that people were laugh- 
ing in their sleeves at the prodigious fuss 
which her parent made about it. 

It was a handsome carriage, fitted to be 
used either open or closed ; and was always 
polished and brushed up as if it had recently 
come out of the builder's hands. It was Mrs. 
Musgrave's hobby : she had long sighed for it, 
and she was able to say now that it was her 
right, for it had been purchased and was 
maintained out of a small fortune which she 
had unexpectedly inherited from one of her 
mother's relatives. The carriage, too, was 
a visible proof of her condescension in having 
accepted the hand of Mr. Musgrave and sub- 
mitted to be exiled from the capital, when if 
she had only waited she might have been one 
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of the leaders of fashionable society there. 
This reflection, however, did not disturb the 
placid course of her life; it rather added a 
particular zest to it. In -her case the * might 
have been' was not a subject of regret, but 
of a pleasing sensation of mild self-esteem 
On account of the problematical sacrifice she 
had made. 

Although she had married somewhat late, 
she was still young-looking,, and it was her 
boast that she had not a grey hair in her 
head; but nobody knew how diligently she 
weeded her locks every morning. The Fiscal, 
who was professionally and in practice a most 
Unfeeling wag, would start inopportune dis- 
cussions on the comparative advantages of 
uprooting and pruning ugly-looking plants. 
Happily no one understood him. In man- 
ner she was stately to a degree — an urj- 
pleasant degree some folk thought — as it 
behoved the daughter of a Lord of Session 
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to be. She walked with precise steps and 
slow ; and she was an authority on all ques- 
tions of precedence. Mentally, she was a 
' giddy body ; ' and although they were always 
companions, the position of mother and 
daughter was in some respects inverted. The 
former was the gay, impulsive creature, ready 
to follow the dictates of any whim ; the latter, 
the grave curb on this too exuberant nature. 
Like all weak people, Mrs. Musgrave could be 
very obstinate. 

When Benwick first observed the carriage 
it was some distance down the road, but 
rapidly approaching them. As it was passing 
a cottage, a man, half-dressed, rushed out apd 
attempted to cross the road. His foot slipped, 
and he fell in front of the horses. The driver 
was a man of cool head and strong muscles ; 
he pulled the horses back on their haunches 
and made them swerve to one side, so that 
although, immediately afterwards, they pranced 
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forward a few paces before being brought to a 
standstill, the off-wheels merely grazed the 
man's head. 

EUie was standing np in the carriage, 
pale but quiet ; Mrs. Musgrave had uttered a 
scream and flung herself back on the cushions, 
covering her face with a shawl in order to 
shut out the spectacle of the accident which 
appeared to be inevitable the moment the man 
fell. 

Armour and Fenwick raised him from the 
ground and he glared dazedly about, his lips 
and whole body quivering with terror ; but 
he was apparently unconscious of the peril 
from which he had escaped, and struggled 
with spasmodic violence to get away from 
the friendly hands which supported him. 

* Be quiet, Thorburn,' said Armour in a 
kindly, firm voice, and giving him a slight 
shake to rouse him out of his confrised 
state. 
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Thorburn glanced nervously from side to 
side, and continued his effort to get away. 

A woman came running from the cottage. 
Babbie Howison, the nurse. 

*0h, Maister Armour, I wasna a minute 
out o' the room — and he was that quiet a' 
the night that I never thought he would try to 
win out. The fit maun hae ta'en him directly 
I turned my back.' 

* Is he hurt ? ' inquired Ellie softly. She 
had got out of the carriage and was now 
beside them. 'Poor old man! he seems 
greatly frightened.' 

She laid her hand on his : the touch and 
the- voice had more effect in soothing Thor- 
burn than the strength of his supporters. 
He became quiet and looked at her with 
an expression of bewildered inquiry, him- 
self seeking an explanation of what had 
occurred. 

*He is one of my men. Miss Musgrave,' 
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said Armour, * and has been ill, I suppose 
lie got out of bed when half-awake and 
thought it was time to go to work. I don't 
think he has been hurt by the fall.' 

' It was lucky Bryce had the horses so well 
in hand/ added Fenwick, ' or the carriage 
must have gone over him. As it is he has 
got off without a scratch.' 

' Without a scratch I ' exclaimed Mrs. Mus- 
grave, from beneath her shawl. 'Wretched 
man! — he might have upset the carriage!' 

* Oh, Mama, he might have been killed ! ' 
was Ellie's gentle reproach. 

* He might have upset the carriage, I 
say,' repeated Mrs. Musgrave, uncovering 
her head, and quite unaware of the petulant 
selfishness of her speech ; * and the Fiscal 
shall hear of it. I am surprised at you, 
Mr. Armour; if he is one of your men you 
ought to have him taken care of, foi: he 
must be insane to have run in front of the 
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horses the way he did. It is only by a 
miracle that he has escaped being killed.' 

Armour had no time to attend to the 
reprimand. The word * fiscal ' had had a 
galvanic effect upon Thorbum. He had 
been yielding to EUie's soothing influence, 
and was going quietly towards the house; 
but at that sound he started and sprang 
forward, as if to run away from some invisible 
danger. He only escaped from the grasp of 
Armour and Fenwick for a moment, however ; 
and when they took his arms again he was 
perfectly passive. 

' I am ready,' he said, or rather breathed, as 
if resigning himself to his fate. * Is he here ? ' 

*Is who here — ^the Fiscal?' asked EUie, 
who was the only one quick enough to catch 
his words and to associate them with her 
mother's speech. * No, he is not here, and 
you need not be afraid of him. He is my 
father.' 
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Thorbum raised Ms dull eyes to her 
bright face and looked at her a long time. 

*Your father?' he muttered slowly. . . . 
* You are a bonnie lass. Let him come. I am 
not afraid.' 

He smiled feebly, as if in gratitude for 
her sympathy, and passed into the cottage. 

* Here is Lawson : do you think you c«m 
stay quietly with him and Babbie till I come 
back ? ' said Armour. 

* Quite quiet. My head is clearing again,' 
answered Thorburn, with a wistfiil expres- 
sion of regret at his inability to convince 
Ihem that he might be trusted. * You can- 
not understand, but you will find that I have 
been quiet when you come back. I heard 
her and forgot again. That is all. Tell the 
ladies I am sorry for having frightened them.' 

Armour was satisfied, and quitted the cot- 
tage with Fenwick. The latter took his 
horse from the lad to whom he had thrown 
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the bridle when he ran forward to assist 
Thorbum. 

* What is the matter with the old boy ? 
He seems a rum customer,' Fenwick said as 
they advanced to the carriage. 

*A common story: some trouble; then 
hquor — first a friend, and by-and-by proving 
itself the devil it is in his ruin — body and 
mind. . . • The man is not hurt at all, 
Mrs. Musgrave, and he bids me tell you that 
he is sorry for having frightened you. I 
hope the shock has not upset you very 
much.' 

^ It did startle me very much indeed, Mr, 
Armour,' she answered, with one of her 
most condescending smiles as she carefully 
re-arranged her shawl ; ' and, as you would 
say, as no bones are broken, we must be 
thankful.' 

*Will you not come into the house and 
rest for a few minutes ? ' 
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'No, thank you; it is not necessary, 
Mr. Fenwick will accompany us part of our 
way, and help us to regain our composure. 
My compliments to Mrs. Armour. Good- 
morning/ 

And the carriage drove away. 
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TOBTHOBL HOUSE. 



Mrs. Musgrave was extremely polite ; Armour 
wished she could have been less so ; but then 
she was a nervous woman and, naturally 
enough, much excited by what had occurred. 
Her manner towards him could not have 
been influenced by his conversation with the 
Fiscal, for she could not yet have heard of 
it. That consoled him. 

*Poor body — Fen wick will soon put her 
into good humour with some pretty words 
about her looks. May-be he will tell her tha 
she displayed great presence of mind I ' 

That notion tickled Armour, and made him 
forget the twinge of envy with which he had 
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seen Fenwick riding off beside the carriage 
and Ellie. He hoped he would reserve all 
his flattery for the mother. There were ad- 
yautages in haviog nothing to do but what 
happened to be most in accord with one's 
own wishes. However, the evening would 
come, and he should be happy — but he wished 
he could get that smart young man out of 
his head. Now he came to think of it. Fen- 
wick looked much more like a suitable m^atch 
for Ellie than he did : the son of a laird, 
accustomed to the ways of society, clever in 
the little arts which please women, and — what 
absurd fancies were these? No, Fenwick 
was not a suitable match for Ellie, and if ^he 
could ever come to think him so — why, tjxen 
he was terribly mistaken. He would dis- 
miss at once the uncomfortable suggestions 
made by the picture of Fenwick beside the 
carriage; but it wajs still vivid in his mind's 
eye, and flashed before him at intervals 
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throughout the day with irritating insistence. 
Midges are not very terrible creatures, but 
they are troublesome. 

Meanwhile he had to see Thorbum again, 
and he went hastily into the cottage. He 
found him in bed and singularly calm. 

* I am a nuisance/ muttered Thorburti, 
moving his head uneasily aa his master ap- 
proached. ^ Don't bother about me — I'll get 

♦ 

better the sooner. I hate giving trouble.' 
^ We won't take any more trouble than 

we can help; but we want to get you on 

your feet again, and you must obey orders* 

What made you go out?* 

' I thought I was wanted. Only a delusion 

— no one wants me.* 

* We want you to get well at any rate, and 
to do that you must keep quiet. Mrs. Howi- 

« 

son will take care of you, and if there is any- 
.thing you think I can do for you, tell me.' 
Thorburn was silent, and looked almost 
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sulky; but gradually the gloom cleared from 
his face. 

* I should hke to see Musgrave's daughter 
• again, if she is passing this way and is .not 
afraid to come in.' 

. a am to se6 her to-night and wiU tell 
her. She is sure to come if you very much 
wish it.' 

' You are to see her to-night,' said the 
invalid reflectively; 'you are going there, I 
suppose, and the Fiscal will be inquiring 
about me.' 

'I dare say; but that need not disturb 
you.' 

'No; that need not disturb me.' 

He closed his eyes weariedly, as if wishful 
to sleep, and Armour with a pitying nod of the 
head turned to Babbie Howison and Lawson. 
. It was arranged that one of the latter 's 
children should remain at hand, to run mes*. 
sages for the nurse and to give warning if 
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assistance should be required. Then Armour 
hastened to his own house. 

Grannie was at the door waiting for hun, 
a grave expression on her face. When he 
reached her side she drew breath as if re- 
lieved. 

' I'm glad he's better noo. Yon »was. an 
awfu' business.' 

*You know all about it, then!' he ex- 
claimed. *I believe you have a brownie in 
special attendance on you, Grannie, for you 
know everything that goes on as soon as if 
you had the eyes and ears of all the gossips 
in Thorniehowe.' 

* I hope you werena angry wi' him.' 

* Angry with him!— just now?' 

* I ought to hae said, I hoped you didna 
show him that you werena pleased wi' him.' 

* I forgot that I had been displeased with 
him. And now I have good news, to make 
up for the bad. Can you guess what it is?' 
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*Easy enough, even if you hadna tauld 
me what you expected. You hae been to 
Torthorl and haena had " No " for answer/ 

* That's it — Musgrave agrees, and I am 
almost as happy as if she had spoken the 
word herself/ 

* I'm rael glad : it makes you happy,' said 
Grannie, moving indoors. 

She was not so elated as he had expected 
her to be. She smiled, but it was not the 
blithe smile she used to give him for tri- 
umphs of much less importance to himself. 
Eemembering the enthusiasm with which she 
had spoken about Ellie, he was disappointed. 
But he was satisfied that there was no danger 
of her changing her mind about his marriage 
and becoming, hke most other motherly 
guardians, jealous of the woman who had 
taken the first place in his thoughts. Besides, 
he was too. joyous in himself to pay particular 
heed to her manner of receiving his news. 
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Even a ' pot-luck ' dinner party at Tor- 
thorl was an afiair of some state. At one 
time the Fiscal had vainly endeavoured to 
make it otherwise; but he had long since 
ceased all efforts and appeals to that end, 
resigned himself to the mevitable, and now 
rather enjoyed the fiin of the ceremonious 
arrangements of Mrs« Musgrave. 

' If the guidwife had nothing but tawties 
and saut to offer you/ he once said to an old 
friend, 'she would make you feel as much 
honoured and as uncomfortable as if you 
were at a grand banquet for the first time. 
I whiles get a plain chop by conspiring with 
the kitchen folk ; but if the mistress just • 
gets an inkling of what's going on, up comes 
my poor bit of mutton smothered in frills 
and shrivelled up with fear at its grand name. 
But it pleases her, and there are folk who 
like it/ 

Notwithstanding this element of excessive 
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formality, Torthorl was acknowledged to be 
a most hospitable house: a good dinner and 
good wine make amends for the stifiest- 
backed chairs, and Mr. Musgrave's warmth 
and jocose ways made amends for Mrs. 
Musgrave's overwhelming dignity. However 
homely the invitation might profess the enter- 
tainment to be, dressing was absolutely neces* 
sary. One ignorant man, who had been 
beguiled by the Fiscal's declaration that he 
was only coming to share the family kail, 
appeared in a morning coat, and gave such 
offence to the hostess that he never regained 
her favour. Mrs. Musgrave affirmed that it 
was absolutely impossible for any gentleman 
to eat his dinner without a dress coat. 

'Very true, Euphemia,' said her husband 
meekly ; ' and I have known gentlemen 
carry the principle so far as to dine on their 
dress coats — with the help of an uncle.' 

Mrs. Musgrave opened her eyes, but de* 
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clined to see any joke. To him she would 
say indignantly : 

♦You are a perfect savage on this subject. 
Eichard/ 

*No, not just that. I would not care 
to come to table quite in savage costume.' 

' You are too shocking, Eichard ! ' she 
would exclaim, and seek the refreshing aid of 
her scent-bottle. The mental pictiure of the 
burly Fiscal in feathers and paint was almost 
too much for her ! 

To others she would speak apologetically 
of her husband, and yet with that gracious 
smile which reminded you that he was a 
great man, thanks to her, and that she was 
to be congratulated on the fact. 

' My husband is such a violent Eepub- 
lican, my dear, that he detests all those forms 
peculiar to people of rank. He only submits 
to them at all for my sake, and he is really 
very kind in yielding the point for me, I 
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sometimes half wish we were in America: 
I am sure, he would be made President/ 

And she did believe it, for in the abstract 
and on serious questions she had a kind of 
vague respect for the Fiscal ; but in the con- 
crete and on minor matters she had a lofty 
contempt for his judgment and taste. He 
seldom interfered with her, preferring to let 
many reprehensible trifles pass unnoticed 
rather than have a fuss made about them ; 
and the immunity thus obtained — which 
practically allowed her to have her own way 
in everything — »was interpreted by her as 
meaning that she was a perfect wife and 
manager. That idea pleased her, and self- 
satisfection obtained for him the peace which 
he could never have secured by any other 
course of conduct .* it also provided him with 
much secret amusement. 

When Armour entered the drawing-room, 
Ellie and the minister, Mr. Moffat, were to- 
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gether examining some engravings contained 
in a large portfolio ; Mr. Musgrave and Fen- 
wick were standing on the hearthrug, the 
latter twirling the end of his moustache and 
looking blankly at the opposite wall ; the 
fonner, with his hands fastened behind him 
as if he were still swinging his umbrella and 
apparently waiting for his companion to speak, 
Fenwick always found it difficult to converse 
with Mr. Musgrave, he had such a heavy, 
sprawling way of putting his big paw upon 
the thin witticisms and cheap cynicism of this 
accomplished young man. He was therefore 
relieved by the arrival of Armour, as it enabled 
him to escape from his host, and utilise his 
acquaintance with the show places of the world 
in his comments upon the engravings . which 
Ellie and the minister were looking at. 

Presently the door swung open, and every- 
body stood at attention as Mrs. Musgrave 
entered. There was one excellent trait in 
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her character: she never allowed people to 
wait for their dinner, and it was therefore 
announced immediately after her appearance. 
As she was taking the minister's arm, she 
said with much sweetness : 

' Mr. Fenwick, you will take ' 

But she was interrupted by her husband 
addressing his daughter : 

* Come away, my Ba-ba lamb, and the 
shepherd will mind you himself. You two 
laddies can look after each other.' 

Mrs. Musgrave had no opportunity to 
protest against this alteration of her plans, 
as the minister was already deep in an account 
of some recent archaeological discoveries ; and 
in a few minutes they were all seated in 
the dining-room. 

As Fenwick was placed on the left of the 
hostess and EUie on her father's right, they 
were side by side. This satisfied Mrs, Mus- 
grave, and enabled her to smile graciously 
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and exclaim, ' How very remarkable I ' as 
if she had been attending, to the minister 
all the time. Armour was of course opposite 
EUie, and that was almost better than being 
beside her. 

There could be no silence at table wheo. 
Mr. Moffat was present He was a welcome 
guest everywhere, on account of his unflag" 
ging good spirits and ceaseless flow of talk on 
every subject — scientific, political, or literary. 
He was the good genius of awkward and 
absent-minded hosts, and no dinner party of 
which he formed one had ever been called 
dull. So he rattled on now; and by the 
time the champagne glasses had been filled 
a second time the pleasant hum of conversa^ 
tion indicated that everybody was in a com- 
placent humour. Under cover of this fire 
Ellie took occasion to ask Armour about 
Thorbum. 

^I am glad to say he is improving as 
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rapidly as can be expected. He is perfecdy 
sensible, and has sent a message to you/ 

' To me ? I did not think he would have 
remembered me.' 

* He does, and he would like to see you 
again if you are not too much afraid to 
enter his lair.' 

' What could make him wish to see me ? ' 

' I don't know. He is a whimsical fellow 
and very earnest in this request.' 

*I do not think there is anything whim- 
sical in desiring to see Miss Musgrave,' broke 
in Fenwick. ' I should regard the request 
as a proof that he is an old fellow of excel- 
lent taste. I wouldn't mind being ill myself 
if she would come to see me.' 

Ellie continued her conversation as if 
there had been no complimentary interrup- 
tion, and Fenwick, finding himself unattached, 
gave his attention impartially to whoever 
spoke loud enough to attract it. The minister 
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and the Fbcal had most of it, so EUie and 
Armour spoke under their heavy fire. 

* I would like to see him again, and if it 
will please him, that is so much the better. 
What is the cause of his illness P' 

* The doctor says his nervous system has 
had a severe shock, and he has been fre- 
quently ofi* work for a day or two, but I never 
knew him to be so bad as he is at present. 
He is wonderfully clever, but most eccentric 
and unmanageable in his ways.' 

'I thought he wajs something more than 
an ordinary workman.' . 

*And he is. He has seen better days, 
but he has given us very few details of his 
career, and I have never pressed him on the 
subject, as any reference to the past always 
appeared to cause him so much pain. He 
has told us that he was long in America, and 
from incidental observations I have gathered 
that he has been at different times connect^ 
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with newspapers and theatres, besides having 
hunted for fortune at the gold diggings. His 
life must have been a droll one, if we can 
judge from his ways and remarks. He is an 
inventor too, and if he could only manage to 
finish something I believe he would do well. 
But when he has nearly completed a model 
for some project which would bring him a 
fortune if properly worked, he drops it from 
his hands, goes off for a walk, or sits down 
at his piano, and forgets all about it. Some- 
times he displays an uncontroUable desire for 
wealth, and immediately afterwards proves that 
he is utterly indifferent to it/ 

A laugh from the other party, dominated 
by the minister's shrill note, interfered with 
the conversation. Mr. Moffat's subjects were 
theoretically tabulated and lai out in regular 
order with the progress of the menu\ and 
practically came out whenever they pleased* 
This was his course: 1. With soup and fish— r 

VOL, I. K 
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conversation, antiquarian. 2. With entrees — 
scientific 8. With joint — ^political 4. With 
game or odd dishes — literary. 5. With sweets 
— general. 6. With dessert and wine — aneo 
dotal. He had not deUberately constructed a 
formulary like this himself, but his friends 
had noted that this was the course his con- 
versation generally ran. At present he had 
arrived at the literary stage, and was com- 
menting upon books of reminiscences. 

* I repeat it,' he was saying with a shrill 
earnestness which would have made a stran- 
ger think he had lost his temper ; ^ those 
books of reminiscences of great men are mostly 
the product of stupid adulation inflated with 
vanity, and the great man suffers in general 
i^espect in consequence. Look what a bom- 
bastic self-conscious ass they make every man 
of brains appear — a creature always on show. 
It reminds me of one of those automaton 
figures which go through certain mechanical 
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movements as soon as you have dropped a 
penny into the box to start the clock-work. 
So, accordmg to these books, you drop your 
letter of introduction into the great man's box, 
be moves across the stage for your amuse- 
ment, spouting his prepared epigrams, and 
more anxious to be startling than truthful. 
That is not true of any man worth remem- 
bering/ 

And the minister proceeded to give illustra- 
tions of the kind of books which had roused 
his ire. 

* Where did you find this strange man ? ' 
Ellie resumed as soon as opportunity offered. 

* It was Mr. Moffat who found him and 
brought him to me.' 

' Who is that you are talking about ? ' in- 
quired the Fiscal. 

*Thorbum, who was nearly run over this 
morning by Mrs. Musgrave's carriage.' 

' I quite forgot about the man,' exclaimed 

K 3 
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the hostess ; * he is a most extraordinaiy 
person/ 

^ Jock Thorbum is a most interesting man/ 
interposed the minister. ^ I was talking about 
men of brains just now — ^well, he is one of 
them/ 

* Surely, Mr. Moffat, you do not know the 
person we are speaking about,' said Mrs. Mus- 
grave graciously, but much amazed by the 
sudden appearance of the minister as the 
champion of the dreadfiil character who might 
have upset the carriage. 

* There is only one Jock Thorbum hereabout, 
and he is my friend. He has seen a great deal 
of the world, read much, and done much, and 
he has only one failing — that is, he has never 
been able to profit by his own skill and 
experience. Others have done so, and found 
their reward, whilst he himself remains poor, 
I saw him for the first time sitting on the water- 
trough at Campbell's steading. I was walking 
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from Lockerbie and wanted a rest, so I sat 
down beside him. "Fine day this," said I. 
" Ay, a fine day for those who like it." " Can 
there be anybody who does not like such 
glorious sunshine as this ? " ' 

* He looked at me as though he did not 
understand. Then he said very ill-humouredly : 
" There are people who are hungry, poor, and 
friendless." " Well, we take care of them ! " 
" Oh, yes — ^poor-house I '* " And a very good 
house, too. Do you want to go there ? " The 
man actually shivered. "No," he said, "I 
don't want to go there. I want to get wor]^ of 
some kind. I don't caxe what it is, provided I 
can make enough to keep body and soul 
together. I am only a tramp, but I should 
like to rest somewhere for a time." " Then 
come with me. I think I can get you work 
wmewhere." He did not seem to care about 
the proposal at first, but presently he took to it, 
and asked me with a smile whether or not the 
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dress he had on would serve for my company. 
" It might be better, but you can mend that 
afterwards. Wait here a minute." I left him 
and went up to the farm, where I got some 
bread and cheese and milk and brought them 
down to the water-trough. The man was 
actually starving, but he ate and drank as 
quietly as if he had been only taking a slight 
lunch and did not want to spoil his appetite for 
dinner. When he had finished he thanked me, 
and said respectfully : " I thought you were 
only curious, sirj but I see you are in earnest. 
If you will allow me I will walk with you 
whichever way you are going, and teU you 
as much of my circumstances as may interest 
you." *' I thought you had already agreed to 
go with me." " Yes, but I had not agreed to 
tell you what I am." 

' So, as we walked to Thomiehowe together^ 
he told me of his misfortunes, his successes and 
failures, and that he had now returned to hia 
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native land with no other wish than that he 
might see his old, home, and perhaps some of 
his relatives before he died. The upshot of it 
was that Armour gave him employment in the 
mill, and instead of continuing his journey, ai^ 
I understood he intended to do, he has remained 
at Thomiehowe. He has good reason for that, 
however, for Armour and Mrs. Armour have 
been kind to him, and he has told me that the 
friends he particularly wished to see ar^ no 
longer in the place where he had left them. 
Besides, he says he is happier here than he 
could hope to be anywhere else.' 

*He wants to go now, though,' said 
Armour, *and I shall be sorry to lose him.' 

* He wiU change his mind when he gets 
well and we have a chat with him,' observed 
the minister confidently. 

To his jerky, rapid sketch of how Thorbum 
had come to settle in the place, Ellie had listened 
with interest, Fenwick with indifference, and 
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Mrs. Mui^raVe had the gift of appearing to 
pay attention to b^ speaker whilst she was 
really thinking of other matters. 

When the subject had been first started, 
the Fiscal had looked steadily at Armour, and 
had scrutinised his face with serious eyes 
several times as the narrative proceeded. 

* And has he no relatives near him ? * in- 
quired Ellie. 

' No, and he seems to have made up his 
mind that there is no hkelihood of finding them 
now,* rejoined Mr. Moffat. ' He leads a curious 
life : he is very much liked by the folk here- 
about, but except when he is at work in the 
mill he spends most of his time in solitude, 
and he will not allow anyone to live in the 
cottage with him. His piano and one or two 
books he has got are his real companions. He 
says they are faithful fiiends, and cannot, if 
they would, deceive or desert him. There are 
periods when he seeks the companionship of any- 
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one who will share a glass with him, and he is 
then a jovial fellow indeed, until, as sometimes 
happens I am sorry to say, he gets a glass too 
much. He is, in short, that most miserable of 
all human beings — a clever, disappointed man, 
who has given up aU hope of bettering 
himself in this world, and is indifferent about 
his chance in the next.' 

At this point Mrs. Musgrave rose to leave 
the room, and EUie was reluctantly obhged 
to accompany her. The Fiscal was evidently 
well pleased that this interruption changed 
the subject of conversation. 
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. CHAPTEE DC. 

THE TRAGEDY OF A LIB. 

* Sleeping ? — I hope I have not disturbed him. 
Here are some beef-tea and jelly, and the 
doctor says you can give him a little whenever 
you can get him to take it. You may say that 
I shall eome in again to-morrow and see how 
he is.' 

* Very weel, I'll do your biddin', but it's no 
ea^ gettin' him to take onything except what 
he fancies himsel'. Mrs. Armour is the only 
ane that can gar him dae onything wiselike.* 

* I am not sleeping, Miss Musgrave,' said 
Thorbum, opening his eyes, * and I will take 
the things you have brought. Thank you for 
them, and thank you more for coming yourself/ 
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*I am afraid I have wakened you, Mr. 
Thorbum, and am very sorry/ said EUie, re- 
gretfiilly. 

* My eyes were only closed when you came 
in, and I did not open them at once because it 
was a pleasure to hear your voice. No sleep 
could have done me so much good as seeing 
you here. . . You think this strange ? Pardon 
my absurdity, but you are very like one I parted 
from long ago, and the fancy is strong upon 
me that your coming is a token of her for- 
giveness/ 

* I am very glad that my coming affords you 
pleasure. The doctor warned me particularly 
not to permit you to talk, and especially about 
old times. I must go now, as my mother is wait- 
ing, and to-morrow I hope to find you better/ 

*You will find me better, and in a few 
days I shall be able to go out.' 

Although EUie had only been in the cottage 
a few minutes, Mrs. Musgrave was impatient^ 
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She had given a reluctant sanction to the visits 
yielding only because EUie had become in- 
terested in the man and persisted in her resolve 
to gratify his desire to see her. The few words 
he had spoken increased her interest in him, 
and she became a daily visitor at the cottage ; 
but she now chose tlie time when she could 
be spared from her mother, and walked to the 
village alone. 

Thorbum did not again refer to the reason 
which had prompted his request to see her, but 
they had pleasant conversations about books 
and places, the duration of her visit lengthen- 
ing each day. He was not the only one who 
watched eagerly for her coming. 

She saw Grannie, of course ; and to Armour 
these \asits afforded a ' fearful joy.' Whatever 
the time she arrived and left, he was in waiting 
to walk back with her to the house. Thorbum *s 
misfortunes thus provided him with the oppor- 
tunity to be alone with EUie. 
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Grannie observed these meetings and knew 
that all was going well ; she knew of the great 
joy that had entered into his life ; she heard hia 
voice in the mornings singing gladly like the 
birds in the ecstacy of mere existence; she 
heard his footstep touching the ground lightly 
as if life were a gay dance and he leading it : 
but the sun did not shine in her face as it had 
done on the evening when he first made her 
his confidant. Thorburn, too, as he grew well, 
seemed to become gloomy. It had been h 
custom to look straight at those who spoke to 
him : now his eyelids drooped, and he looked to 
the ground or to one side, even when Ellie was 
speaking the kindliest words to him. It was as 
if he felt bitterly his own unworthiness of her 
favour as health returned to him. He could 
not guess that she was feeling gratitude to- 
wards him for the happiness — as yet undefined 
to herself — which he had somehow brought 
to her. 
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He had not again spoken about going 
away ; and the subject had entirely dropped out 
of Armour's thoughts, when one day, whilst he 
was sitting busy in his work-room at home, the 
servant told him that Thorbum wished to 
speak to him. 

*WeIl, Thorbum,' he said, rising as the 
man entered. * I am glad to see you about 
again. I suppose you have come to talk to 
ine anent retiu'ning to work ; but you are not 
to think of that yet awhile. The doctor says 
you need a good rest, and I mean you to 
have it. If you are restless, work out the 
model of that printing machine. I believe 
there is money in it, and you shall have a fiill 
share of whatever comes out of it. The only 
question is one of the cost of production, and 
— ^why, what's the matter with you ? ' 

'The sunlight is too strong for me. I 
want to speak to you. Let me draw the 

« 

curtains.' 
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The sunlight was streaming in at the win- 
dow, and Thorburn was shading his eyes with 
a trembling hand. He spoke nervously, and 
as he finished, without waiting for sanction, he 
pulled the curtains together, and turned his 
back to the window. 

The room was darkened, but the light 
admitted through the curtains made a warm 
glow on Armour's face, whilst Thorburn's was 
almost black in the shadow. 

The eccentric conduct of his visitor did not 
startle Armour, but made him thoughtful. 
During the past few days he had considered 
him so greatly improved in health that all 
danger was over ; arid his natural conclusion 
on the appearance of Thorburn was — ^having 
had experience of the man's sensitive nature in 
regard to receiving pay when not working — 
that he had come to report himself ready 
to go into harness. But having been warned 
by the doctor that Thorburn's ailment involved 
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haUucinations, he now began to fear from his 
nervous manner that his recovery was more 
apparent than real. That was a disappoint- 
ment, but it indicated to him the more neces- 
sity for humouring the man, and trying to 
calm him by assurance of sympathy and the 
use of the gentlest arguments at his command. 

*I am fond of light, Thorbum, as you 
know ; but, if it hurts you, by all means keep 
the curtains drawn.' 

Thorbum was looking at him out of his 
shadow, and that sad smile was on his face 
again — ^the smile suggesting that he knew he 
was being misunderstood, and that he was 
hopeless of being able to convince his listener 
of the mistake. 

* Are you very busy just now ? I want to 
tell you something, and it may take a little 
time.' 

* Go on then. I suppose it is something 
-of importance to you.' 
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*Tes; of great importance to me and to 
you — perhaps.' 

* Sit down, make yourself comfortable, and 
tell me all about it. There is nothing very 
particular demanding my attention for the 
next hour. Stop a minute — you seem dread- 
fully put out. I'll get you a glass of some- 
thing.' 

* I can't sit, and I don't want you to get 
anything for me. It needn't take so long after 
all,' said Thorbum, his voice faltering in spite 
of the evident effort he was making to control 
it. * There is no necessity to bother you with 
anything ; I only want to say good-bye and to 
thank you for your kindness.' 

*Why, I had forgotten all about this 
ridiculous notion of yours, and thought you 
had forgotten it too. Come, come, Thorburn, 
unless you have been deceiving me very much, 
you have not got another situation, and I 
know that you can't get one that will suit 
VOL. I. L 
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you better. If there is anything you have 
to complain of in wages or in treatment, tell 
me and I will try to mend it/ 

*Why are you so anxious that 1 should 
remain ? ' he asked, straining his eyes towards 
him, a curious mingling of irritability and 
gentleness in his expression and tone. ' It is 
not because my work is so priceless, and, 
considering the annoyance I have given you 
all, it can't be because you hke me. Why, 
then ? ' 

'You are in a bad humour, Thorbum, or 
you would not say that we do not like you. 
Grannie has shown in many ways that she 
thinks a good deal of you, and if I have 
spoken to you now and again in a way which 
you might consider harsh, I have not been 
intentionally unkind.' 

The reproach was mUd, and its mildness 
seemed to make it sting the more keenly. 

'Oh, Lord, I did not mean that!' cried 
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Thorburn, in distressed accents and pressing 
one hand on his brow. *You have been 
kinder to me than I deserve — kinder than 
you could be if you knew the wretch I am ; 
and it isi because of your kindness that I want 
to give you the only proof of gratitude that 
is in my power by taking myself off out of 
your sight for ever. I am not the ungrateful 
beggar I appear, but I am a — coward.' 

* What are you afraid of ? ' 

* Myself. You will own that I have reason 
to be so when you hear me.' 

His agitation was kept in hand so far ; but 
Armour saw that very little excitement would 
enable it to break loose altogether. Here was 
exactly what the doctor had told him to 
expect — self-accusations of all sorts of exagge- 
rated real and imaginary wrong-doings. 

* I do not think you ungrateful, Thorburn,' 
be said soothingly. ' I am sure you do not 
mean to be so, and I wish you would put that 

l2 
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subject amde once for alL Let us talk about 
somethiiig agreeable at present. Another time, 
when you are stronger, you can tell me all 
about your bothers if you like. Meanwhile 
tell me if you have had any inspiration 
about your machine/ 

^I have no thoughts — no inspirations. 
My mind has been full of ghosts ever since 
I knew that you had set your mind on . . . 
there, you see my wits are ravelled. I mean 
ever since my mind was made up to tramp 
again.' 

^ Back to that I Toots, man, you must not 
let me hear another word about it. Look 
here ; I have been trying some new mixtures 
for a cheap writing-paper, and fancy I have 
found the means of obtaining fine texture at 
small cost. Look at these samples.' 

Thorbum looked at him instead, and so 
strangely that Armour laid down the samples 
he had taken up in the hope of diverting his 
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visitor's thoughts. He came to the condusion 
that it was no use trying to overcome his 
mania ; he must let it have its way* 

^ I cannot help going back to that/ said 
Thorbum, with a sad calmness ; * there are 
too many things about me and within me to. 
keep the ghosts stirring, and I must make one 
more effort to run from them. • 4 . Can you 
forgive a lie ? ' 

Armour could not help smiling at the 
earnestness with which this apparently irre- 
levant and abrupt question was put, 

* I am afraid that if we could not do 
so we should all be in a very unforgiving^ 
and unforgiven state/ 

* Ay, but suppose it was a lie about some- 
thing which you thought concerned your whole 
life ; suppose it was told you by the friend 
you had trusted and — ^worse, by the woman 
you cared for most — the woman you had 
given all your hope of present and future hap* 
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piness to; suppose it was told to you by 
them ? ' 

' I caimot answer you,' said Armour, 
quietly ; * it is impossible for me to say 
what I might do if I were so deceived/ 

* I was so deceived/ 

He lingered over the words, and stopped 
as if afraid to speak more. 

*Well, I trust you did not do anything 
desperate/ 

'I did. The opportunity to punish them 
oQered itself promptly to my hand. I seized 
it and struck the blow. Both fell, and . . . 
and since then my hfe has been a cursed one.' 

* You don't mean that you murdered 
them I ' exclaimed Armour, startled, notwith- 
standing the fact that he had been warned 
to expect extravagant statements from Thor- 
bum. 

'No, I did not kill them with my own 
hand, but I was the cause of th^ir death, 
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They had the best of it. They obtained peace 
at once. I have known nothing but the 
wretched pleasures of debauchery, the worth- 
less gratification of extravagance one day and 
the irritation of poverty the next — surfeit and 
starvation ; my home — a hotel, a lodging-house, . 
or a prison. I made no friends, I loved no 
other woman. I knew many people ; I be- 
lieved in no one, I trusted no one — least of 
all myself. The only glimpse I have obtained 
of real happiness since that time long ago has 
been here ; and that has been taken away 
from me now. During the last few weeks 
I have been in torture, and found relief only 
in madness.' 

Armour wished he knew how to soothe 
him. He made allowances for the man's 
excited state, and therefore did not attach 
much importance to the self-contempt and 
scorn with which he spoke of his past. 

^ I do not understand what can have made 
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such a change in your life here, Thorbuin^ 
and 80 am not able to offer you any advice. 
I cannot see why you should go away, unless 
you know of some place, where you feel sure 
you will be more comfortable/ 

^Any place will be more comfortable for 
me than this now. But I find it very hard to 
leave it. I did hope that I should only have 
to leave it for the kirkyard ; but that is not 
to be yet, and the doctor says I may hold out 
for years. Droll, that the worthless and the 
miserable hold out when those who are of use 
to the world and have happiness within reach 
should be dropping fast around them/ 

He smiled at this irony of fate which he 
ei^perienced so bitterly in his own person. 

' But you can be useful, if you like ; and 
there is nothing to prevent you getting your 
share of what comfort is going/ 

* Not now — not here. But listen to my 
reason for saying that, and then you shall 
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judge whether or not you can wish me to 
stay. It is possible that you may be glad 
some day to have heard my version of the 
afiair/ 

There was ^ note of pain thrilling through 
the last sentence, which caused Armour to 
wonder more and more how much of what 
the man had to say was real, and how much 
the delusion of a disordered brain. He sat 
down and waited. 

Thorburn made a restless movement from 
the window, nearer to the table; his eyes 
wandered imeasily about the room, glancing 
over his master's face as if he were anxious 
to examine it and yet could not. He looked 
awkward and distressed, as if now that by his 
own will he stood at the bar for judgment he 
would have fain drawn back. But he had 
taken himself prisoner and would not admit 
that escape was possible, although he dreaded 
the verdict he sought. 
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*I was a mere lad when I married,' he 
said at last, and somewhat huskily. ^The 
girl was a little younger than myself — scarcely 
done with her schooling, thoughtless, vain. 
She accepted me rather because it was 
counted an important thing amongst girls to 
get married than because she had any special 
liking for me. Neither of us had given any 
serious thought to the responsibilities we were 
undertaking or the duties we were entering 
upon. I was passionately fond of her: she 
submitted to my embraces, answered "yes" 
or " no " to anything I said : there was no 
Response to my passion, but that did not 
check me. At that time I regarded the want 
of words in speech and letters as the result 
of shyness and bewilderment in her new 
position of betrothed bride. To this I attri- 
buted all that would have otherwise appeared 
cold and unsympathetic. I learned afterwards 
that it was the dull placidity of a nature as 
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yet untouched by love. She had said that 
she would be my wife, and I thought that 
meant she loved me. 

' I was impetuous : no opposition was 
made, and we were married. On the day 
of our marriage I was chilled by the thought 
that her interest in me terminated with the 
ceremonies and festivities of that event ; but 
I put the horrible feeling away from me, and 
would not allow it to influence me in act or 
thought. 

* I had a friend who was the loudest in 
wishing us joy and prosperity on the wed- 
ding-day. He had been my comrade in 
work and pleasure for several years ; but he 
had never seen her until he came to be 
my best man. He was called Edward 
Graham. 

* Again and again the thought was forced 
upon me that my wife was so only in name. 
Bhe had not given me her heart. I struggled 
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i^ainst this idea^ sought out explaaations for 
her conduct towards me, made excuses for 
her, and assured myself that, if she did not 
care for me as I had thought she did, I must 
try to win her to me now. Our son was 
bom. I had read and heard that maternity 
Qpened the fountains of woman's affection^ 
and hoped that now she would cling closely 
to me and repay all the passionate devotion 
I gave her. There was no change. I could 
not shut my eyes to the fact that she did not 
give attention to the child like other mothers. 
^My friend came to see us often; and I 
saw that she was blither in his presence than 
she had ever been in mine. It was a bitter 
discovery, for I had tried hard to make her 
happy. I was jealous; but I said notidng 
until I discovered accidentally that they had 
meetings of which I was not aware. Then I 
spoke — calmly, I believe and hope. She 
answered that she was &ithful, that there 
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had been no secrecy about their meetings: 
she promised that she would tell me when- 
ever they met again. I tried to believe 
myself wrong, and forced myself to trust her. 
I thought that I had succeeded — ^that I had 
mastered myself. 

' My friend was much taken up with Irish 
politics; he was a man of the people and 
opposed to Enghsh rule. An EngUsh officer 
was murdered, and amongst those concerned 
in the crime was my friend. He escaped, and 
a reward was offered for his apprehensibn. 

* Going home ohe evening through a little 
wood which lay at the back of our cottage, I 
saw my wife and my friend together. They 
were about to part, and he kissed her as they 
separated. I followed him to his hiding- 
place, but did not speak. My wife was in the 
house before me, and I asked her if she had 
seen Graham that evening. She answered, 
**NoI" 
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* On the following day Graham was ar- 
rested . . . the man was hung ... I did 
not touch the blood-money. I bade th^ 
woman gather it ... it was her due — ^he had 
died for her. 

* I left the country. My name was hate- 
ful to everyone — most hateful to myself. She 
did not live long afterwards. Our child was 
taken care of by my mother. He lives — \& 
well. For his sake and for my mother's I do 
not wish it to be known in the country that 
I am ahve . . • Eichard Musgrave, the Fiscal, 
was Graham's friend, and has recognised me.' 

There was a long pause. Then Thorbum 
again : 

* That is the story. Do you still wish me 
to stay ? ' 

The voice low, the words biting their 
way through the teeth as acid bites through 
steel ; the face cold and fixed as marble, but the 
eyes flaring with excitement : it was the &ce 
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of a statue with living eyes. Through the 
mist of his deep self-contempt and his dogged 
resolution to go, no matter what might be 
said, there gleamed something which might be 
called tender anxiety that the answer should 
be a gentle one. The head was bent slightly 
forward; one hand resting on the back of a 
chair steadied him, the other hung by his 
side clasping his hat. So he waited, breath- 
less. 

John Armour rested back in his big chair, 
much amazed by what he had heard and 
what he saw, but fiill of pity for the man, not 
anger; for he was still satisfied that it was 
all hallucination. Yet there had been the 
ring of truth in Thorburn's voice which is as 
easily distinguishable as the ring of gold from 
that of any other metal. And — whether 
the revelation was one of fact or imagina- 
tion — ^his own conviction of its reality must 
have been complete to produce such an efiect 
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upon him. Armour was deeply moved, and 
for the moment perplexed how to act. 

A hand parted the curtains ; a great sun- 
beam shot into the room, passing between the 
men, and Grannie entered from the garden. 

A cloud seemed to rise from Armour's 
brain as the room filled with light. He had 
been feeling as if he had got into a thick fog 
and could not find his way out of it : Grannie's 
arrival enabled him to draw breath and to 
open his eyes. Thorbum had betrayed his 
friend to the gallows, and cast the blood- 
money at the unfortunate woman who had 
been the immediate cause of the treachery! 
If this were true, he did not wonder that 
Thorburn's life had been miserable : the stain 
must be upon his soul and upon all his kin 
for ever. For himself, he would rather bear 
the brand of Cain than the curse of Judas. 

' Thank goodness you have come. Grannie,' 
exclaimed he, rising. * Thorbum has been 
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telling me such an abominable story that I 
felt as if the air were poisoned. Poor chap ! I 
hope it is all a nightmare.' 

*He told me that he was to speak to 
you/ she replied, in her quiet even tone. 
* Hae you answered him ? ' 

' I cannot make up my mind what to say. 
If what he has been telling me be true * 

*It is true/ muttered Thorburn, the an- 
guish in his voice and a writhing movement 
of his body confirming the assertion. 

* Then, confound it, man, what can I 
say to you?' cried Armour, with a flush of 
passion on his cheeks, and his eyes kindling 
with indignation as he took a quick turn, 
across the floor. 

* Gently, Johnnie — mind that he has been 
dreein' the weird for a lang while.' 

* I dare say he has suffered, and he ought 
to suffer if— but I cannot believe it. Do you 
know what he has been saying?' 

VOL. I. M 
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* Partly. ' 

*But you don't believe it either, or you 
could not be such a friend of his. Look 
here, Thorbum, I liked you — ^I like you; 
and in spite of your wretched stupidity in 
wasting what might be even yet a useful life, 
I respect you for the gifts you possess ; but 
I could not thole the sight of you if this 
thing were proved to me/ 

* What would you do — turn me from your 
doorP' asked the man. The declaration of 
respect, and its withdrawal, waa the sharpest 
stab of all : that was what he craved for ; he 
had been gaining it, and might have kept it 
if he had only held his tongue. ' Would 
you find no excuse for me in the wrong that 
was done to me?' 

' I should like to hear what the man 
Graham had to say: I should like to hear 
what the woman had to say/ 

* Both are dead/ 
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^ So much the worse ; and I can only fall 
back on Mr. Moffat's saying, and tell you that 
because one man has done wrong that is no 
reason why you or I should do wrong.' 1 

*The woman and the man li3d. They 
betrayed me I ' 

He sank on a chair, and pressed his brow 
on the table. 

Grannie advanced quietly to him, and 
placed her hand on his shoulder. 

* Dinna speak yet, Johnnie. I see he has 
been feared to tell you everything, and I 
maun do it mysel'I Eh, Jock, Jock, I hae 
warned you mony a time when you were sae 
set up about fine claes, that a clean body is a 
guid thing, but a clean mind a better. I can 
hand ray tongue nae longer. Bear it as you 
best can, Johnnie, my puir lad — this man is 
.my bairn, and your father!' 
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CHAPTEE X. 

BUT» OH, THE SHAME OF IT! 

What is it in our nature that renders the 
actual experience of calamity so much less 
fearful than the prospective view of it ? We 
shudder at thought of being in a railway 
collision, a fire, an explosion : we could never 
recover from the shock of it. Puff! — the 
accident ! — it is over ! — and we know nothing 
about it ; we waken as from a nightmare and 
wonder how easily it all happened : a severe 
toothache has caused as much pain. Ship- 
wreck in sight of land is suggestive of acute 
agony: but men who would have grown 
sick at thought of it have gone calmly about 
the work they had to do when the occasion 
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has come to them, and done what was neces- 
sary, unconscious that there was any special 
credit in the action because there was nothing 
else for men to do. 

John Armour's ship was in sight of a fair 
land, and it was caught in the quicksands. 

' Why did you tell him that ? '. 

The man sprang from his position of abject 
humiliation, and glared angrily at the sad 
blind face of the mother. Even he, in his 
fury, staggered before the most terrible of 
all rebukes — Silence and Pity. 

' I did not wish him to know it,' he cried, 
bitterly ; ' there was no need that he should 
know it. He did not wish to know it. What 
he did not know could do him no harm.' 

' HI dune was never mended by the hidin' 
o't,' was her soft answer, as she lifted her 
hand, pointing to Armour. 

Whilst listening to Thorbum there had 
passed over his countenance kaleidoscopic ex- 
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pressioQS of puzzlement, wonder, and commis- 
aeration. Now he stood firmly in his place, 
his features contracted as in a hard mould, 
and a cold whiteness upon them. All emo- 
tional sense was suspended, the keen clear 
intellect of the man looked straight at the 
two people who made this strange revelation. 
There was no feeble consternation in his 
bearing; there was scarcely even a sign of 
surprise. 

A strong nature, brought suddenly into a 
position of great emergency, had no thought 
of petty fears, regrets, or reproaches ; it sought 
the readiest and best means of meeting the 
difficulty. He had been long aware that 
there was something disagreeable in the his- 
tory of his parents. When he had first 
become conscious of this, he had shrunk in* 
stinctively fi:om inquiring into it; afterwards 
he had resolved to seek no knowledge of it. 
Now that he was brought suddenly face to 
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face with the whole pitiable stoiy, at a time 
when circumstances made it appear uglier in 
his eyes than his wildest fears had ever 
pictured it, he stood up bravely to meet the 
thing,^ knowing that his own life had been 
true and honest. 

^ere had been a quick flash of sunshine 
across his mind — that was Ellie ; every thought 
of her seemed to fill his brain with light. 
But the flash passed, and he did not wait to 
study the darkness which succeeded it. Here 
was the matter in hand : his father risen from 
the dead, as it were, in a cloud of shame 
which must cast its shadow over him. 

What ought he to do? That was th^ 
first thing to decide; and the answer came 
promptly: Clear up everjrthing at once, and 
then act as occasion demands, but openly 
and frankly. As Grannie said, ' 111 done was 
never mended by hiding it ; ' and some 
things which might be harmless in themselves 
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became sins by the consequences of their 
concealment. 

After the pause of self-questioning, which 
brought the past and the present together as 
if in an electric picture, revealing the events 
of years at one glance, he took Grannie gently 
by the arm and led her to her own easy- 
chair. 

*Come and sit down, Grannie; you must 
have been having a bad time, and I was such 
a selfish loon not to see that you were out 
of sorts ! ' 

' Ay, Johnnie, it has been a sair time, 
and it was hardest of a' to thole that I could- 
na cry out wi' gladness when you were sae 
glad ! But I couldna do it, dreading what 
was comin* upon you/ 

He had no answer ready for that ; so he 
pressed her arm reassuringly, and turned to 
Thorburn, who stood more erect than usual, 
watching him. 
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^ Will you not sit down- 



He stopped This man was his father. 
Grannie had said so. 

' I do not know what to call you. 
Grannie tells me you are my father, but 
I am not able to give you that name at 
once, and you will not wonder. Neither 
do I like to call you Mister Armour — for 
I suppose that is your name as well as 
ours ? ' 

'Use the name you have known me by 
— ^that will save awkwardness, and it is mine 
now. I have borne it long enough in mis- 
fortune to have a right to it.' 

*I dare say that will be the easiest way 
for us both, until we understand each other 
better. At present I do not see things clearly. 
Well — ^Mister Thorburn* (a little huskily, as 
if there were a crumb in his throat), ' will 
you sit down and let us talk over things 
quietly ? ' 
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* Yes— we may as well have all clear 
now, and it need not take long.' 

He was about to close the window which 
Grannie had left open. 

* Leave it open, please. Whatever we do 
or say, we must have no fear of outsiders 
seeing or hearing us. Start with that notion 
fixed in your mind as firmly as it is in mine.' 

This was said quietly, but there was a 
resolution in the tone which indicated that 
the action implied more to him than the 
simple closing of the window. 

His hand still upon the lattice, Thorbum 
looked backward, and said impatiently — 

*^ I start with this notion, sir, — that I wish 
to save you as much pain as possible. And 
I wish you to get that fixed in your mind 
as firmly as it is in mine.* 

He closed the lattice. There was not 
only defiance in his tone and action : there 
was that kind of contempt which is born of 
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Utter indifierence to consequences. Then 
there came a change; the look of reckless 
fierceness, which had gleamed upon his face 
from the moment that his identity was 
declared, melted into one of piteous regret. 

' I am so low that nothing can hurt me ; 
but if you would only let me, I will do my 
best to save you any bother on my account. 
And I can do it — if you will only let me ! I 
did not come here expecting affection from 

you — ^from any of you I know that 

you cannot call me father You owe 

me no affection, and respect of any kind is 
out of the question. I can't hope that you 
will understand why I came here — ^I scarcely 
understand myself.' 

He put his fingers to his brow, and drew 
them across it as if winding some threads 
together, his eyes fixed steadily on his son's 
face. 

' I was ill. The old times came back to 
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me. I had a droll sort of cravingx to see my 
mother, and a curiosity to know what had 
become of you. I suppose that was what 
brought me back — it was no desire to share 
your luck. I had no intention of ever letting 
you know that I hved. My mother knew 
me, and would have had me tell you that 
I was here.' 

* And Grannie was right.' 

'I say no: there was no need that your 
life should be crossed by the pain of knowing 
me until you had some memory of me that 
would enable you to feel I was not all 
bad.' 

His voice had become low and firm, and 
he went on speaking as if he were pleading 
for a place in his son's heart — but without 
abasing himself. 

' I had formed my plan, and it was a 
good one. When I saw you here at work in 
which I knew I could be of use to you, I 
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thought there was a chance of some little 
happiness. The hope was the first real one 
I had known for a long time. Oh, it was a 
bonnie hope ! I was proud when I saw you, 
and I thought I might go on working beside 
you, slaving for you and helping you on to 
fortune, as I believed it to be in my power to 
do — you never knowing who was the faithful 
servant Cursed nonsense, wasn't it?' 

The bitterness of that exclamation ! A 
life of capacity and power destroyed by one 
blind act of passionate fury ; a hfe that might 
have been noble turned to disgrace, and the 
owner of it looking back upon the wasted 
years, summing up the last efforts to redeem 
the past in that cry of despairing contempt 
for self and fate — 'Cursed nonsense, wasn't 
it?' 

The change of manner came again with 
his despair. The crouching creature, who, 
when influenced by love, trembled at his own 
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shadow lest it should darken the path of the 
dear ones, became erect and callous when he 
beUeved that his endeavour and his affection 
were despised. He understood quite well 
that the habit of regard is necessary to secure 
^ parent's place in the child's esteem, but, 
all the same, there was within him a feeling 
of resentment for what appeared to him the 
indifference of his son. 

'It might have all come right/ he went 
on ; * that is, my plan might have been car- 
ried out to the end but for my fear that 
Musgrave had recognised me. That upset 

me and I got ill, as you know, and 

could not keep guard over myself. That's a 
pity. I wish I had got away without you 
knowing me ; but I had a mad craving that 
you should learn from myself the story of 
l^hat happened to turn my life wrong, so that 
*— by-and-by if you ever came to hear the ins 
and outs of it — ^you might . judge for yourself 
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how much blame was due to me. At any 
rate, I wanted you to have my way of it, and 
fancied it could be done without telling you 
who I was. I have made a mess of it, and 
it can't be helped.' 

*I)inna speak that way,' cried Grannie, 
starting. She had remained still through- 
out; her face looking worn and weary, and 
an occasional quiver of the lips betraying 
how much she was suffering. *Dinna speak 
that way — I ken the soun' ower weel, and it's 
the deevil that's in you* There never was 
onything that couldna be helped if folk were 
willin' to try.' 

'I wish we could speak with less awk- 
wardness,' said Armour, agitated. *I do 
not see why we should be angry with each 
other. What I can do to make your life easy 
I shall do, for Grannie's sake and partly for 
your own ; but of course we can do little to 
serve you if you will not help yourself.' 
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* That is the usual phrase thrown to every 
unlucky beggar.' 

'Well, what I want to get at is just the 
right thing to do, and I want you to try to 
help me.' 

* Me help you — ril do that. There is one 
way, and I know it,' was the slow, wistful 
answer as the kindly words brought him back 
to his better self. 

There were symptoms that his gloom and 
nervous anxiety were returning, and Armour 
was suspicious of the kind of help Thorbum 
meditated giving. 

* I am glad of that, and I hope your way 
is the same as mine. I suppose your notion 
is to carry out your plan of getting away ■ 
from us.' 

' Ay, getting away from you,' repeated the 
man abstractedly, his eyes resting dreamily 
on his son. 

* Well, that may be the best for us all ; 
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but there is no need to hurry. You must give 
me a little time to get a grip of what you 
have told me/ 

* You'll have time enough — time enough,' 
was the monotonous murmur in response. 

'I hope so. And now you had better 
shift your quarters at once into the house* 
Grannie will be able to get you looked after 
better here than at the cottage.' 

Thorburn's hand had been wandering 
nervously about his face, and at these words 
it made a pause on his chin, and his expres- 
sion was that of one who has heard a distant 
sound for which he has been longing, but, 
still uncertain that he has heard aright, is 
strainmg his ears for assurance. He did not 
breathe. Then huskily : 

*Do you mean that you could thole to 
have me here — in the same house with you ? ' 

'I think you would be more comfortable 
here, and Grannie would feel more satisfied.' 

VOL. I. N 
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* Are you not afraid ? ' He put the ques- 
tion with trembling hesitation, as if he dreaded 
the answer. 

* Afraid of what?' 

* Of .... of the shame of it. 
Armour's face darkened for a moment, but 

with sorrow, not passion. Then, with a quiet, 
brave expression, he made answer : 

*I am not afraid. I wish things had 
been different; but as they are, I want to 
keep clear of anything that might bring 

more ' (he did not like to use the 

word ' shame ') * trouble upon us. I cannot 
let you go wandering about without a home 
when I have one to share with you. When 
I thought of you only as an unfortunate 
man I was anxious to help you. You 
are my father; your place is here. That 
is all I see at present.* 

He turned his head aside; for, as he 
spoke, there rose something else to his 
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mind — a vague yearning to a^k about his 
mother. 

There was still that eager listening expres- 
sion on Thornbum's face. 

* Do you mean that you would Jet the folk 
know who I am ? ' 

Armour turned quickly, ey^ wide with 
astonishment : 

*What else?' 

The man uttered a sound that was like a 
half-suppressed sob, and he seemed to gulp 
something down before he spoke ; but the 
light of gladness overspread his features now. 

'I did not think you could do this .... 
I am glad.' 

* And I am glad too/ said Grannie, rising. 
* Come wi' me, Jock, and let him be his lane 
for a while. What he says is the right thing 
to do.' 

* May-be — may-be, but I think my way is 
better. You said that you wanted me to try 
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to help you and I'll do that. . . . Give me 
your hand.' 

Hands clasped, the two men stood face to 
face, father and son. 

^You cannot be glad to know me,' said 
Thorbum, *but I am glad to know you.' 

And he quitted the room with Grannie. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



A PREPOSTEROUS IDEA. 



The day was so fine that Mrs. Musgrave's 
carriage had been ordered for the afternoon 
as well as the forenoon ; the proprietor of that 
gorgeous equipage meditated one of her 
'state' calls — ^that was upon Mrs. Fenwick, 
of Cluden Peel. There was ample occasion 
for the visit ; in the first place, Mrs. Mus- 
grave wished to pay it ; and, in the next, she 
felt that it was incumbent upon her to ofier 
personal congratulations to Mrs. Fenwick on 
the promotion of her brother, Colonel Affleck, 
to the rank of General, which important fact 
she had just learned from a paragraph in the 
Dumfries Standard. 
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These state visits had always been a source 
of discomfort to Ellie, but she dutifully sub- 
mitted to them, seldom hinting to her mother 
that she preferred to stay at home or to go 
elsewhere. 

On this day, However, she explained that 
she was unable to accompany her in the 
afternoon. 

* I promised to go to Thorniehowe, to see 
my patient and the Armours.' 

There was a suggestion of extra colour in 
the cheeki? as she spoke, and certainly the 
eyes were brighter than usual. 

* But yjDU surely would not put off a visit 
with me to Cluden Peel in order to go to 
Thorniehowe ! ' exclaimed the mother. 

*I promised to go,' was the simple re- 
sponse. 

*I wish you had not. I am so disap- 
pointed, for I wanted very much to call to- 
day. I am sure we should have been the first 
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to congratulate her, and that is so nice ; you 
feel as if you had something to dp with the 
honour and glory of the thing! And the 
people feel it too. But I don't care to go 
without you/ 

* That is a pity, mamma ; but we can go- 
to-morrow/ 

' But why not to-day, child ? ' 
It was one of Mrs. Musgrave's idiosyn 
crasies that, whilst she always commanded 
her ' lord and master,' she always argued with 
her daughter and made no effort to enforce 
her wishes upon her. No doubt the fact of 
their being so much together had something 
to do with it, but the real spring of the defer- 
ence which she sometimes yielded lay in the 
fact that whatever there was of true love in 
her nature was devoted to her child. How- 
ever, as a rule, when she used the word 
' child,' it was a storm-signal — she was angry, 
and. she was angry at this moment. Miss 
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Musgrave's reply did not soothe her, although 
it was very quiet. 

' Because we did not promise to go to 
Cluden Peel, and I did promise to go to 
Thorniehowe. Besides, I would rather go 
there.' 

A httle hesitation with the last words. 

' I think you go there too often,' said the 
mother somewhat irritably, as she fussily 
pretended to be arranging something on a 
table of knick-knacks. 

EUie had an uncomfortable suspicion that 
her mother wished to take her to Cluden 
Peel more frequently than she cared to go; 
and she had a still more uncomfortable, 
although vague, suspicion of the reason. 

'But then I like to go to Thorniehowe,' 
she said, as if there could not be any better 
explanation imaginable. 

Mrs. Musgrave's head gave a httle jerk, 
and she looked as if she were going to speak 
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sharply; but at that moment she caught 
sight of an engraving of a Duchess of 
Buccleuch, and immediately recovered her 
dignity. 

* I wonder why it is our tastes differ so 
much, EUie. You never seem to care about 
the same things or people that I care about. 
I suppose it must be your father's influence/ 

'We do not often disagree in our likings, 
mamma,' said EUie, smihng. 'What makes 
you think so just now ? ' 

She was busy knitting a huge muffler 
which she intended for her father, and did 
not lift her eyes from the work, so that 
she was unaware of the serious expression of 
her mother's face. 

'Well, I was thinking about your going 
so often to the village lately, and several 
times meant to speak to you about it But 
then the idea seemed so absurd that I was 
quite ashamed of it and held my tongue.' 
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^What idea?' and Ellie glanced up with 
some surprise, for she detected in her 
mother's tone something different from the 
half-peevish, half-playful note of complaint in 
which she spoke when her plans were inter- 
fered with. 

* The idea that you are becoming too in- 
timate with the Armours. They are very 
good people, I believe ; and Mr. Annour is 
kvi excellent young man, and I have no 
particular objection to him; but I cannot 
bear ' 

She did not know how to complete that 
sentence without saying more than might be 
necessary, and she gave her slightly hysterical 
titter. Ellie worked on, feeling the blood 
tingling on her brow and at the tips of her 
fingers. She was conscious of what it was 
her mother could not bear to think of, and 
that consciousness gave a definite meaning to 
various sensations she had been lately ex- 
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periencing. She did indeed like to go to 
Thorniehowe. 

*I really don't like to suggest it/ con- 
tinued Mrs. Musgrave; 'but you know it is 
quite possible that Mr. Armour, seeing you 
so often, might — in short, might think too 
much of you, and perhaps even propose to 
you/ 

' Would there be anjrthing so very dread- 
ful in that?' exclaimed EUie, laughing. 
'Men do propose to girls, I believe, and I 
always thought that girls were rather pleased 
to have an offer. I don't think it would 
frighten me entirely out of my senses.' 

This merry way of treating the matter 
relieved Mrs. Musgrave greatly; the danger 
she had fancied was dispelled. 

' Oh, dear, no I there would be nothing at 
all dreadful in it, and indeed I often wonder 
that you have not had a great many offers 
already. But it is better to avoid these 
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things — that is, to avoid placing yourself in 
such a position as to receive a proposal from 
a person you are certain to refuse.' 

' Ah, but if Mr. Armour proposed, should 
I refuse?' 

EUie stopped working and looked up. 
The question in words and eyes was ad- 
dressed not so much to her mother as to 
herself; and the face was very beautiful at 
that moment. 

Mrs. Musgrave was startled, and for a little 
while dumb with amazement. Then gradually 
it dawned upon her Ellie was imitating her 
father, and making an unpleasant joke at her 
expense! She gave that slight hysterical 
titter again. 

' Eeally, child, you should not do these 
things. You quite frightened me. I thought 
for a minute that you were actually serious. 
Of course I ought to have had sense enough 
to see how preposterous the idea is: he is 
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SO much older than you. And I ought to 
have appreciated him suflSciently to have 
given him credit for being a man of too much 
sense to think of it. Of course he will not, 
and I am sorry for having put it into your 
head at all.' 

Unintentionally this confused httle address 
conveyed to Ellie's mind suggestions for 
grave reflection. A shallow nature would 
have been piqued by being told that a man 
had too much sense to fall in love with her, 
and vanity would have come promptly to her 
aid. Ellie's vanity was not touched at all : she 
was rendered sad; the sadness came upon 
her like a mist, and she could only see 
through it dimly. Was he too wise to love 
her? 

That seemed strange : she had never 
thought about being wise in love, never 
understood that it could be measured out to 
this one or that one in accordance with the 
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dictates of reason and judgment. All that 
she had read of love or heard of it indicated 
that it was a very unreasoning sentiment 
indeed, and, generally, most indiscreet in its 
selection. But she did not approve of indis- 
creet selection, and therefore she supposed 
it could not be love which inspired her liking 
for John Armour. She had good reasons 
for liking him: he was . . . 

There was another source of wonder ; she 
knew that the reasons for it were very good, 
but she could not clearly express what they 
were, now she brought herself to the task of 
attempting it. Everybody liked him; and 
that was one good reason for her doing 
so, and the fact that she was debating the 
matter with herself in this cool way rendered 
it perfectly clear that she was not stirred 
by that overwhelming passion which exalts 
common men and women into heroes and 
heroines — and fools ! 
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No, she was not in love, and yet she was 
sad to think that he was too wise to love her. 

What did he think about it ? They were 
to meet that afternoon. She remembered 
that she had felt some fluttering in her breast 
when he asked her at what hour she would 
be coming, so that he might meet her by 
the Mill-lade — ^it was so like a tryst. But 
then he had said it was in order that he 
might show her how the old sluice used to 
be worked before steam-power had been 
introduced to the mill. There, you see, 
came reason and wisdom again: he only 
wanted to improve her mind by a lesson in 
hydrostatics. 

*What are you dreaming about, Ellie?' 
ejaculated Mrs. Musgrave at length, after 
watching the abstracted expression on her 
daughter's face for a long time. 

* Nothing, mamma,' was Ellie's reply, as 
she hastily resumed her work. 
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* Whenever you say "nothing," I alwajrs 
know that it is a great deal.* 

^ WeU, it was a great deal in a way; and 
yet nothing that I can explain. But it helps 
me to say this — ^you need not be afraid of 
Mr. Armour proposing to me. As you say, 
he has too much sense to think of doing so 
to a girl like me.' 

* You are provoking, Ellie. What do you 
mean? Why, he would be glad to get 
you, and you speak as if you thought it 
would be an honour if he were to ask 
you I' 

' So I should; 

The answer was so quiet and so simple 
that it was impossible to associate any idea 
of jest with it, and the mother could only 
attribute it to disrespect for her. 

'Please to remember who I am, and do 
not again hint at the possibility of my 
daughter even thinking that she might 
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think of becoming the wife of a man 
about whose family absolutely nothing is 
known.' 

EUie threw her work into a basket, got up, 
and put her arms round the angry mother's 
waist. 

*Now, mamma, you are to be good and 
not vex yourself, or you will bring on that 
nasty palpitation again. You have yourself 
told me that Mr. Armour has too much sense 
to dream of marrying me; and I beheve he 
has, and that we are behaving very badly in 
discussing the matter as if he had already 
asked me.' 

* But, EUie, it is so monstrous I ' 

' If you say anything more, mamma,' she 
went on playfully, 'I shall do something 
really monstrous. You could not guess what 
it is if you were to try ever so long, and as 
I do not want to distress you too much I 
shall tell you. This is it. When I go down 

VOL. I. 
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to the village this afternoon I shall propose 
to Mr. Armour I ' 

Mrs. Musgrave laughed, and recovered her 
good humour. No sentimental maiden spoke 
there. 

* You are getting very like your fether in 
your ways, EUie; he says such droll things 
at times, and so seriously, that if you did not 
know him you would believe that he was in 
earnest. I am not sorry that we have had 
this little talk, as it relieves my mind on a 
subject which, in spite of my confidence in 
you, was beginning to disturb me.' 

Ellie was still holding her in her arms, 
and was gazing steadily into her eyes. 

* Have I been a very troublesome daugh- 
ter?' she inquired, after a pause. 

* No ; why do you ask such a ques- 
tion ? ' 

' Have I been very disobedient ? ' (still in 
tne same tone of dreamy earnestness). 
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* No ; on the whole you have been a tract- 
able child. But why?' 

* Because I was thinking, mamma, that cir- 
cumstances might arise in which I should be 
disobedient, and I should be very sorry for 
that. Let us hope they may not come about, 
for it would make me wretched to feel that I 
was making you unhappy.' 

*I don't understand you, Ellie,' said the 
mother, perplexed ; * you are not well to-day, I 
am afraid.' 

*I am very well indeed, but you have set 
me thinking.' 

Mrs. Musgrave decided to postpone her 
visit to Cluden Peel. Ellie puzzled her. 



2 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THERE ABE GIANTS IN THESE DATS. 

How bright the morning had seemed! How 
bright the morning was! The sun had been 
rising slowly to its noon-height, and spreading 
its glory upon the earth, penetrating men's 
hearts and lives with joy. 

Day and life had never been so beautiful 
to Armour before; he was to meet her that 
afternoon, it was their first tryst, and there 
was a glad song in the' air speeding the 
moments tunefully by. How was it, then, that 
the sun at noon suddenly dropped into night, 
the music ceased, and there was nothing but 
a black silence? 

He went out to the garden and looked at 
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the clear sky. Yes, the sun was shining just 
as before, but he was now like a mote in one 
of its beams, not the glad worker in its light. 

Should he send a message and tell her not 
to come? That seemed to be the simplest 
course; selfishness alone stopped the way. 
There was, however, this consideration which 
might excuse the selfishness: he did not 
want to make any fuss, or to take an exag- 
gerated view of the position. No need to do 
that; the position was as bad as it could be 
for him. 

There was a brief flush of indignant rebel- 
lion against his father on his face, and a 
bitter cry in his heart that this shame should 
come upon him and upset the happiness he 
had earned. But he mastered that. There 
could be no shame to him unless he made it 
for himself by his conduct now. 

He opened the door at the foot of the 
garden and went out to the green, walking 
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slowly along under the shade of a row of 
trees rich in fohage. 

What he wanted to get at was the plain 
common-sense way of dealing with the case. 
He had Grannie to consider first of all ; then 
his father ; and he wanted to make out what 
he ought to do, and what it was best for him 
to do for their comfort. For himself, he 
must meet the matter straight — not calling 
out his trouble from the house-tops, but not 
shirking the acknowledgment of it to those 
who had a right to know. Then to make 
sure that his life was guided by an honest 
purpose, and there was no more to do but 
walk steadily on. 

She must be told, and her father must be 
told, and of course her mother would be told. 
Whatever possibility there might have been 
of reconciling Mrs. Musgrave to the marriage 
of her daughter with a man who was re- 
membered by many in the place as a poor 
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laddie at the parish school, there was none 
now. Common-sense proclaimed that at 
once. Common-sense is a hard master, often 
difficult to obey in ordinary affairs ; love 
finds him a tyrant, and rebels against him 
altogether, except when chiming in with its 
own eccentric course. 

Armour felt his whole nature rise in rebel- 
lion now. Why should she turn from him 
because of this misfortune? If she had ever 
cared for him she could not do so, or she 
would not be the woman he believed her to 
be. And if she did not care for him — well, 
then he had no loss to lament ; he could still 
be grateftd for the hope she had inspired and 
the good it had brought him. At least he 
would try. 

No ; he would not send a message bidding 
her not to come that afternoon. He would 
see her, and then — ^well, till they met he 
would not know how to act: whether to 
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give up his dreams, or to wait and hope 
still. 

Meanwhile he had to see Dr. Johnston, in 
order to ask him to procure some thoroughly 
qualified attendant for Thotbum: he could 
not yet think of him as ' father,' although 
he recognised the relationship and was ready 
to discharge all the duties it involved. 

He had to pass the old school-house. The 
thoughts which the place suggested were 
comforting to him, and yet they were tinged 
with sadness. Why is it that looking back 
always produces a sensation of melancholy, 
however sweet the memories? Is it because 
these memories represent so many cancelled 
cheques on life, and, whUst we think kindly 
of the joys and sorrows they purchased, we 
lament that we cannot open the account again ? 
Scarcely that, for few people who have reached 
the noon of life would care to make a fresh 
start unless they might do so with the advan- 
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tage of the experience gained in the first 
career. 

It was the play-hour, and Armour heard 
the merry shouts of the bairns in their gam- 
bols, whilst he felt still like that dark mote 
in the sunbeam. He wondered if the bairns 
would feel his shadow on their playground 
as he passed. 

A low dyke of loose stones fenced the 
garden of a cottage which stood nearly oppo- 
site the school. There had been a coping of 
sods on the dyke, but only stray tufts of grass 
and patches of brown earth remained to testify 
the fact. However, it formed an agreeable 
seat for gossips ; the patchy sods were as good 
as a woolsack to those who had plenty to 
say and hear. Close by ran a small burn, 
which drained the neighbouring fields and 
sang a pleasant chorus to the gossip of the 
hour. 

This was Tawtie Pate's cottage, and behind 
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it he had pigsties, potato-pits, a byre for his 
cow, and a stable for his ' pownie/ Pate was 
at this moment standing with his hands in his 
pockets, grinning with patronising enjoyment 
of the fun going on before him. 

The seat of honour on the dyke was occu- 
pied by the minister, and before him he had a 
congregation of about a dozen children, boys 
«iid girls, who were listening to his discourse, 
some in open-mouthed wonder, some with a 
pleased smile, and others with grave question- 
ing faces, as if, having heard the legend before, 
they wanted to know why this version was 
different. The minister's hat was far on the 
back of his head, and he was beating time 
with his heels against the wall as he spoke, 
whilst his hands were partly under his thighs 
supporting him. 

This was what he was saying as Armour 
approached : 

* And now, bairns, that's what happened to 
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Jack's beanstalk. Mighty proud as he was of 
it, he had just to take his axe and hew it down 
to save himself and his belongings from the 
giant. May-be you'll not believe me, but it's 
true, as you'll find out every one of you — there 
are giants in these days as great as any of 
those of the. old times. There's one of yours — 
the bell's ringing. Awa' with you, and see if 
you can master him by being master of your 
tasks.' 

The bairns scampered across the road and 
joined the crowd of others who were scram- 
bling into school at the wattle porch, whilst 
the bell continued to clang out its imperative 
summons to duty. 

The minister had not been beguiling the 
children of their play-time to improve their 
minds. He had been there discussing the 
price of pork and the Free Kirk heresy case 
with Pate, when one of the latter's band of 
eleven — a round red-headed lass of five 
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years — asked for a 'thtory.' The ministerj 
seated on the dyke, thereupon began, and soon 
the congregation gathered round him, and 
each received some cheery sign of recognition, 
for, being gifted with a special memory for 
faces, he knew almost every child in the 
school. 

* You should have been here in time to 
play with us,' was the minister's salutation to 
Armour ; * but you can be my backer at a 
bargain. Here is Pate, who stirred my vanity 
up to the notion that my porkers were the 
finest in the country until I offered to sell ; and 
now he wants me to believe they are only so-so 
swine after all.' 

* It's no just that, minister ; I hand to my 
word yet — ^they are first-rate swine. But * 

' Never heed the but, Pate. You hand to 
your word and I'll hand to my swine. I want 
an extra lot of white and black puddings this 
winter, at any rate.' 
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And the minister sprang nimbly from the 
dyke to Armour's side. 

* There's nae gettin' ower you,' said Pate, 
with his broad grin, and suddenly, the twinkle 
of cunning which usually lurked in his eyes 
giving place to an expression of admiration, 
he exclaimed, *Man! — ^what you might hae 
been if you had just ta'en to horse-couping 
instead o' preaching ! ' 

* May-be there would have been some 
honest dealing at the fairs,' said Mr. Mofiat, 
blithely, and fully appreciating the compliment 
which had been paid him ; then to Armour, 
as he walked on with him, 'You see, every 
man thinks Uttle of his neighbour's pigs 
when they come to market. You look as 
if you had been selKng yours in a bad 
market. You are not hke yourself. Yester- 
day you were as brisk as if you had found a 
fortune.' 

*I don't think I am myself,' replied 
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Armour, in a subdued voice. ' I did find a 
fortune and have lost it, I fear.' 

' Come a-riddle me, riddle me. riddle me ree I 
Now say what the meaning of that can be/ 

half chanted the minister, eyeing his com- 
panion earnestly, although he spoke in this 
manner, which to a stranger would have 
seemed flippant. 

* The answer might be given in one word 
— worry, most unexpected and beyond my 
control,' 

* Worry ! — are you worried ? Pooh !— u 
that's nothing. I used to be miserable for 
eighteen hours at least out of the twenty- 
four over worries which were always unex- 
pected and seemed to be beyond my control. 
I am very much ashamed of myself for it. 
Look at me now.' 

* You have found the elixir of life,' said 
Armour, smiling sadly. 

'No, I have not even found a^ good diges- 
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tion, and yet here I am, able to enjoy the light 
that is everywhere about us ; fairly healthy in 
consequence, although not wealthy, and some 
folk say not wise.' 

' I wish I knew your secret.' 

' I doubt if it can be taught, but it may be 
explained. I learned this — ^that ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of our worries are 
shams — mere shams — compounded in some 
measure of our desire to deceive others as 
to our real nature and in a larger measure of 
our desire (partly unconscious) to deceive our- 
selves as to our own merits. What we have 
got to do is to stand upright, resolved to lay 
our souls bare — then we see what humbugs 
we are to ourselves as well as to others, and 
we cease to make mountains of the absurdly 
little molehills called worries or miseries of 
this life. . . . Any better ? ' 

* Not much — yet.' 

'Ah, then make me your confessor, and 
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perhaps we diall find some help for you. 
There is light, I believe, in the darkest comar 
if the eve could only be made sufficientlj 
sensitive to detect iL' 

After a pause : 

^ Yes, I must explain to you, minister ; it 
will help, at any rate, to make it easi^ for 
me to tell Mr. Musgrave/ 

* You have time enough for rehearsal ; the 
Fiscal is away about that big burglary case, 
and is not likely to be back before to-morrow 
night/ 

* So long/ muttered Armour, thoughtfully ; 
he knew how restless he would be until he 
had seen the Fiscal. 

*Ye8; so come in and have a pipe, and 
you can tell me all about the matter/ 

The minister liked to display all the 
symbols of good-fellowship. He had a little 
room in the Manse set apart as the ' smoking- 
room/ There he made a great pretence of 
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smoking a long clay pipe, but there never was 
anything in it. He likewise made a great 
show of drinking cup for cup with his guests, 
but after his one tumbler of toddy he always 
replenished his glass with water. With the 
empty pipe and the regulated glass he would 
sit out the youngest and strongest of his 
friends, so long as there was conversation 
worth listening to, or a grateful hstener for 
his own wisdom. 

So the jovial invitation, *Come in and 
have a pipe.' was well understood, and the 
little smoking-room at the Manse had wit- 
nessed some brilliant evenings of grave and 
gay discussion. 

*Yes, I will go in with you, but first I 
must speak to the doctor.' 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

THE FIRST TBTST. 

Ellie walked very quietly through the fields 
towards Thomiehowe. She had not spoken 
much to her mother during the day after the 
conversation about Armour, and no further 
reference had been made to this excursion. 
Each was conscious that the other was think- 
ing about it; but Ellie had nothing to say 
regarding it; and Mrs. Musgrave, whilst im- 
pressed with the idea that her daughter's 
insistence upon keeping her promise to go 
was undutiful and imkind, did not wish to 
display too much anxiety on the subject. 
She might havft acted diflferently had she 
known that Ellie was, in the first instance, to 
meet the paper-maker alone. 
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It seemed strange to the girl that her 
mother could have any objection to a man 
like John Armour ; that could only be a fancy, 
and very likely the suggestion she had made 
that he had too much sense to think of her 
was a fancy too. That thought helped to 
lighten her footsteps, which had been some- 
what heavy when she started. 

On reaching the mill-lade she assured 
herself that she was not disappointed at not 
having met him before she had got so far. 
But she was obliged to own a little surprise 
when, glancing along the banks and down the 
slope towards the river, she could not see him. 
No doubt some business had detained him. 

At first the trees concealed the old sluice 
from her altogether ; presently they permitted 
her to see portions of it, and her pulse quick- 
ened sUghtly when she saw that a man was 
leaning against a tree close by. But she was 
certainly disappointed when a few steps farther 

p2 
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she could distinguish that Armour was not 
the man. She hesitated to advance, and she 
did not like to turn back, or aside. 

The man stepped from the tree to the 
sluice, and she recognised her patient Thor- 
burn. He was glancing up and down as if 
watching for some one coming, and, seeing 
her, he bowed his head, but made no move- 
ment towards her. 

She was astonished to find him there, and 
she observed that his face did not brighten 
at her approach as it had done latterly 
whenever she arrived at the cottage. He wa? 
pale, and there was sojnething of the strange 
glitter in his eyes which the doctor had told 
her was a bad sign. 

* I am glad to see you out, Mr. Thorburn, 
but I am afraid the doctor will not be 
pleased. He did not expect you to be able 
to go about for another week, and you are 
not looking so well as when I saw you last.' 
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'I am sorry if I displease you,' he said 
submissively, and taking the hand which was 
extended to him respectfully. ' There was 
no help for it: I was obliged to come out, 
and as I heard you saying that you were 
coming this way to-day, I have been waiting 

ft 

for you.' 

' I hope you did not venture out in order 
to meet me, for I should be grieved if any 
evil follows, and I must say that it would not 
surprise me if you should be made worse 
by leavhig the house too soon.' 

'No, no — it was not you who brought 
me out,' he replied nervously, whilst his eyes 
darted in all directions but never rested on 
her face. ' I came out because I wanted to 
see ' 

He searched about for a word to indicate 
the person he meant, and he finally uttered 
the pronoun : 

* Him — you know.' 
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She blushed slightly at finding herself 
supposed to understand so readily when the 
master of the mill was referred to ; but shei 
answered frankly and smiling: 

* You mean Mr. Armour ? ' 

' Yes ; I had business with him that could 
not be put off any longer, and I was obliged 
to come out for that purpose. You are my 
friend, you are his friend ; you will see him 
presently, and I wanted to tell you that he is 
in trouble. I wanted to ask you — will you 
be kind to him ? ' 

' I hope I should be kind to anyone who 
was in trouble/ replied EUie, more concerned 
about the strange manner of Thorburn than 
alarmed by the report of Armour's distress. 

' Ay, but will you be specially kind to 
him ? He needs kindness at present, and he 
will value it more from you than from any- 
one else. Give it to him. Miss Musgrave ; he 
deserves it. You are, may-be, more mixed 
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up with it than you can imagine. I hope no 
harm will come to you. ... I hope you 
may be ready to make him happy in spite of 
what you may hear, and in spite of what he 
may tell you about me — ^you are looking 
ftightened.' 

She placed her hand on his arm and 
looked steadily in his face, but he would not 
lift his eyes. She was somewhat pale and 
anxious, but not frightened. 

'I promise to do what you want, Mr. 
Thorburn, on condition that you promise to 
do what I want.' 

'Anything, anything,' he cried eagerly. 
' Only be kind to him, help him, and I shall 
do your bidding in anything.' 

' Very well, that is our bargain. Now 
promise to go straight back to your cottage 
and wait there until I come.' 

'I was not intending to go there again,' 
he said, with an uneasy movement of the body. 
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* 'Where then ? ' she queried, with increas- 
ing anxiety. 

' I don't know. It does not matter where 
I go to. I should never have been here. 
What is wanted for me is extinction. I 
bring misfortune with me to everybody I 
care for. I hope you will escape, for I like 
you very much.' 

' Then you will do what I ask ? ' 

' To please you — ^yes. You will find me 
in the cottage. ... He is coming. Ee- 
member.' 

With bowed head he turned away from 
her, and passed down the slope toward 
the river, twice half turning his head as 
if to catch another ghmj)se of his gentle 
friend. 

Several times she glanced with wondering 
eyes at the retreating figure, as she advanced 
slowly to meet Armour. 

How imlike a lover! Note the tardy 
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step even now when he saw her, and must 
be aware that she had been there before 
him. Observe how calm his glance as he 
approached : no glad smile of greeting, no 
flush upon his cheek, no kindhng of the 
eyes! He had never been so little like a 
lover in all their previous meetings. 

Ay, her mother must be right ; he was 
too sensible to fall in love with a chit of a 
girl like her. All that story about Aladdin 
had been only a piece of amusing fancy, 
inspired by the moment and forgotten. She 
was not the princess and he was not the 
hero of the legend. 

* I intended to have been here sooner, 
Miss Musgrave, but was detained. Will you 
come to the house, now? Grannie would 
be pleased.' 

' Yes ; but have you forgotten that you 
promised to show me how the sluice was 
worked ? ' 
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'I beg your pardon.' 

He stepped with her to the sluice, and 
showed her the working of the old-fashioued 
machinery for setting the mill going. 

How very cold he was and formal. He 
was not looking well ; and some sort of in- 
stinct told her — or was Ai the touch of his 
hand ? — that beneath this cold formahty there 
were hidden tender thoughts of her. She 
watched his face as he spoke, seeking the 
meaning of what he did not say. 

' You see it is very simple ; in this way 
the water was turned on, the wheel went ' 
.round, and the work proceeded ; and in this 
way the water was turned off, and the mill 
stopped; and one man could make it go or 
stop. If the minister were here, he would 
read us a lesson on the power of a single 
mind for good or evil.' 

'Apropos of the sluice?' 

'Eather of the holder of the key of it. 
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What would you say, Miss Musgrave, if I 
were to tell you very solemnly that it is my 
conviction that every woman holds the key, 
not only of a sluice, but of a flood- gate ? ' 

*I hope there are exceptions,' she said, 
laughing; 4t is a dreadful notion, and I 
would not like to have such a responsi- 
bility.' 

' I am sorry then to be obliged to inform 
you that you have such a responsibility,' he 
said, with an attempt to shake off his gloom, 
and to assume an air of mock solemnity. 

* Me ! ' she exclaimed. 

'You; and I am still more sorry to tell 
you that one of the great misfortunes of the 
woman-holders of the key is that they are 
not always aware when they have used it. 
I do not believe that you know how often 
you have used yours.' 

' I hope it has done no harm, or that I, 
not knowing the power I possessed, may be* 
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held blameless/ she said, slightly confused^ 
for he was gazing very earnestly in her eyes. 

'You will be held blameless — ^at least 
for the one sluice which I know you have 
opened. You did good. The water went 
on merrily to the wheel; the wheel did its 
duty joyfully, and many folk were made 
glad. But ' 

He stopped. She was holding down her 
head, cheeks tingling and heart beating with 
pleasure. Either she was greatly mistaking 
his meaning or her mother was wrong — 
he was not too sensible to fall in love with 
her. But why did he stop now ? She would 
have liked to look at him, and could not. 
She would have liked to say go on, and 
could not. She tried a compromise, and 
began awkwardly — 

'I am very glad to think that I have 
been able to .... to give pleasure . 
of course ; and I wish I might . . . .' 
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* Be able to do it always/ was what she 
was going to say ; but it suddenly struck her 
that this was very like inviting him to say 
that she could do so if she chose, and so 
she too stopped. 

He took up his own unfinished sentence, 
and completed it in a way very diflferent from 
what she had expected. 

* But there came a frost, and although the 
sluice was open the water was not permitted 
to flow. So the mill ceased to work, and 
all the grand things it had to do were at a 
standstill.' 

*A frost does not last for ever.' 
'No; but in this case when the thaw 
comes the machinery may be too rusty, or 

too old to profit by the waterflow 

Shall I drop the parable?' 

She did not answer. She understood all 
but the frost, and the possibility of the 
machinery being useless by the time the 
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thaw came. She was looking into the water, 
seeking his meaning, whilst abstractedly fol- 
• lowing the intricacies of the tangled shadows 
of some reeds and branches. 

* I am going to do something very bold,' 
he said, with a slight laugh in which there 
was a note of doubt and sadness. * Can you 
guess what it is?' 

'I am wondering what it all means.' 
Her voice was low, and she felt as if she 
were trembhng all over, although outwardly 
there was no sign of it. 

He took her hand, and drew her arm 
under his own as if preparing for a walk. 

'You knew that I was going to tell you 
something more than how the sluice was 
worked when I asked you to allow me to 
meet you this afternoon. I did intend to 
tell you much more ; but the frost has come, 
^d unless you speak the waters cannot 
flow/ 
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* What would you like me to say ? ' 

' I dare not tell you that ; for unless your 
own heart, or mind, or sense, or whatever it 
is that prompts these things, tells you what 
to say I should not care to hear.' 

She could not speak somehow, but her 
arm nestled instinctively closer to his as a 
bird settles into its nest. 

The man trembled and looked frightened ; 
that was for a moment. Then the sun seemed 
to rise in his face. He bowed his head close 
to hers and whispered : 

*Ellie — my princess To call 

you that is the bold thing I was going to 
do.' 

There was silence ; absolute silence to 
the man and woman standing by the little 
mill stream. Then suddenly they became 
aware that the birds were making a loud 
music overhead, and that the gloaming was 
not gloaming at all, but clear daylight. 
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clearer than they had ever known it ; and 
they seemed to know what real joy was for 
the first time. And yet they did not speak 
or move. 

By-and-by he, very calmly : 

*Let us go into the house now. There 
are things which must be said before we 
part. . . . I am very happy — ^Ellie.' 

She nestled closer to him. 

'I, too, am very happy,' she breathed 
rather than spoke. 

And in silence they walked to the house. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



WHILST THE SUN SETS. 



They passed through the garden and entered 
his room, without being seen by anyone. 
There was a natural old-fashioned courtesy 
in the way in which he placed the large 
arm-chair for her. He seemed to be saying 
in this simple service, *I am enthroning my 
queen. Here she is to reign, and I shall be 
her true and loyal subject always.' 

So she interpreted his action, and so he 
wished her to do. 

The silence did not seem strange to 
either, they were so happy. And the great 
glare of fire with which the setting sun 
crowned the opposite hills reflected a ruddy 
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glory into Armour's room, befitting the occa- 
sion of the enthronement of a queen. To 
her there was neither past nor future ; there 
was that time of sweet content; and touch- 
ing his arm she felt like a tiny boat made 
fast to the huge anchor that had been in- 
tended for a big ship ; the waves might toss 
her about — ay, even break her to pieces, but 
they could not tear her from this safe mooring. 

He also was insensible to everything but 
the present, and yet he knew that with 
speech would come the breaking of the spell 
which was upon them, and all would be 
changed. But it was worth living to experi- 
ence that little while of perfect joy, and it 
was worth suffering much after-pain to be 
aWe to remember it. 

At last he spoke, and he was aware that 
the ruddy glory of the sunset in the room 
changed suddenly to shade, as if the slide of 
a magic lantern had been shifted. 
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*This should be your home, Ellie/ he 
said softly. *Do you think you would lik^ 
it?' 

* I suppose I should like any place now 
where you were/ she answered shyly, and 
yet quite earnestly. 

The lingering sunset made a last glow 
upon their faces, and then the sun dropped 
behind the hill. 

He placed his hand upon her shoulder. 

' Will you take off your hat to gratify a 
fancy of mine ? I would like to see you as 
you might appear if you were really at 
hpme.' 

The hat was off in a moment, but with- 
out any spasmodic movement. One might 
have thought that she had come in from a 
walk and removed her head-gear carelessly 
in order to enjoy the coolness wliilst she 
rested for a few minutes. 

His hand moved from her shoulder to the 

q2 
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head, smoothing her hair with that fond, 
timid touch with which a child handles some 
precious gift at its first possession, fearing 
lest a breath too much may make it disap- 
pear. 

She i^at smiling, blushing, and trembling 
a little now — she did not know why. 

He stooped and kissed her. She started 
back as if frightened, and then her head 
rested on his arm as if she were going to 
cry. 

' Ycu are not vexed ? ' he said, a little 
anxiously. 

*No, no, but — but .... it is all so 
£»trange ! ' she gasped, clinging to him ; and 
then she looked up, relieving him by show- 
ing a face radiant with pleasure. 

One hand on her head, the other clasped 
in hers, he looked at her gravely. 

*We are both happy. I can never know 
such joy again. Can you think that there 
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could be anything, apart from falsehood in 
ourselves, to separate us?' 

^ What a question ! — ^nothing can part us 
but our own will.' 

'Suppose your mother and father were to 
tell you that I was unworthy of you ? ' 

*How could they do that?' 

'But supposing they did — would you 
believe it, and turn away from me?' 

'Why do you ask such a question just 
now r ' she said reproachfully, ' I am not 
prepared to answer it, I am sure my 
fether would not say it, for I know he likes 
you; and I do not think my mother' — 
she corrected herself there — 'I am sure that 
no one can have the right to say it of you ! ' 

'I know that no one can have the right 
to say anything particularly bad of me, EUie ; 
but to-day I learned something about my 
family which made me think that it would 
be wickedness on my part to say to you 
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what I have said. A good friend bade me 
speak to you for myself. I have spoken ; 
you have answered; but I leave you still 
free to take back your words if you feel 
that any shame, wrought by others, should 
stand between us. If you feel that anythingj 
could make you shrink from standing by my 
side — ^we can still part without anyone know- 
ing what has passed between us.' 

She gazed at him bewilderedly for an 
instant; and then light seemed to dawn 
upon her. She rose and stood beside him. 
Arid she looked so brave and helpful thai 
the man felt sure, if all the world were 
in arms against him, he could stand up 
etoutly to the battle— ay, and be sure of vie- 
toiy— if she were by his side, 

' You are not jesting with me, I know,' 
she said resolutely. It was not impulse ; it 
was calm resolve, and she meant to hold fast 
to her words. 'Whatever it is that has 
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come to you — sorrow or shame — my place is 
here.' 

^EUiel' 

That waa a gasp of wondering joy, too 
great to be uttered loudly or to be followed 
by more words. Why should they have been 
so long apart ? Why had he hesitated so 
long to speak to her ? 

He clasped her in his arms,, and it seemed 
quite natural that hers should be round his 
neck ; that they should be looking into each 
other's eyes, as if each had been always the 
owner of the other, and were only now 
enjoying the rights of proprietorship, 

By-and-by they retiuned to the common- 
place of words. 

' I am glad I spoke,' he said, huskily ; 
' I had made up my mind to do it ; then, 
suddenly, the right to do it seemed to be> 
taken away firom me. The worry of those 
few hours — they are like years to me — I 
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hope you will never experience, and, hap- 
pilyi you cannot. . • . Your father told me 
I might win you if I could, and I havQ 
won the greatest prize that the world has 
for me/ 

' My father knows, then ? ' she cried, in 
glad surprise. 

*Yes; and I think he will not be sorry 
to hear the result. But he warned me 
that ' 

' I know — mamma. Do not be uneasy 
about her. She may not be pleased— indeed, 
I know she will not be pleased; but she 
does wish to see me happy, and when she 
finds that there is no help for it, she will be 
content You ought to be content, too,' she 
added, smiling, *and you do not look as if 
you were. You have my father on your 
side, and you have — ^me I ' 

He answered that with another pressure 
of the arms, and released her, for there was 
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a rustling sound at the door, and Grannie, 
followed by Mr. Moffat, entered. 

'It's second-sight I There is not a doubt 
about it,' cried the minister. 'Grannie, you 
are a witch, and I am not quite sure that it 
is not my duty to have you tied to a stake 
on the sands, and left there till the tide 
comes up and drowns you. They are here ! ' 

' I was sure of that,' said Grannie with 
a feeble smile. ' I am wae to come in 
atween you bairns ; but I am sair concerned 
to make out where Jock Thorbum can be. 
He said he was to bide in the room up the 
stair, but when the minister gaed for him 
he wasna there and he wasna at the cottage 
either.' 

She spoke agitatedly, and evidently under- 
stood all that had taken place. The minister 
understood, too, and Ellie stood, blushing, 
beside her lover. Seeing Grannie's distress, 
however, she went to her. 
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' I am sure Mr. Thorbum is at the cottage 
now/ she said reassuringly, * for I have seen 
him, and he promised to wait there until I 
came to liim.' 

'If he promised you, he is sure to be 
there. He is a queer creature, and he is 
very particular in keeping his promises, sooner 
or later, and I ken that he has a great notion 
of you, my bairn.' 

Then she turned to Mr. Moffat, whose 
high spirits had somehow deserted him for. 
the moment, and although he had shaken 
hands with Elhe, he had not spoken. 

' Go again, minister ; seek him — help 
him,' said the blind woman, with a solemnity 
that impressed them all. 

' I shall go back at once, Grannie, but 
you must put a stout heart to this stey brae. 
You may be quite sure tliat when anybody 
means mischief he or she does not send the 
bellman about the town to proclaim it, unless 
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be wants it prevented. Hoot, toot, Grannie I 
You are getting old and dottled. I wonder 
at yqu, and expect better tilings from you/ 

But although the minister tried to speak 
in his usual tone of playfulness, he did not 
succeed very well, and there was an unusual 
expression of grave anxiety on his face. 

*I hope it may be naething mair nor my 
fancy, but I would like to ken where he is 
and that he is safe. . . . You said he pro- 
mised to wait for you,' she went on, address- 
ing Ellie ; ' then will you bide wi' me till the 
minister comes back.^^ 

' Certainly,' answered the girl with a ready 
assent, and eagerly searching Armour's face 
for some explanation of all this anxiety. 

* The Lord will bless you, Ellie Musgrave, 
and I wish you may hae long years to prove 
his blessing.' 

The blind woman laid her . hand upon the 
girl's head as she spoke, and kept it there for 
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a few moments, as if she were performing 
some rite 

The minister beckoned to ArmouTj and 
the latter followed into the hall. 

'Did you find the doctor?' inquired the 
nuni-er. 

* No, but they were to send him here as 
soon as he returned/ 

*You had better send for him again. I 
shall wait at the cottage with Thorburn, if he 
is there, until you come. What he has been 
saying to Grannie makes me dread what he 
intends to do/ 

The minister hurried along the road to the 
cottage, his hat falling to the back of his head, 
and his white hair trembling in the light 
evening breeze. He was very anxious, in- 
deed, for he foresaw great trouble to three 
people who had a high place in his sympa- 
thetic heart. 

The door was open, and when he entered 
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Thorburn was standing at a little table by 
the window, thrusting something into a small 
black leather handbag. He was nervous, 
but apparently quite cool. The minister, 
however, noted, as EUie had done, that 
peculiar look in his eyes. 

' Glad to see you, Mr. Moffat ; hope you 
are quite well. It is lucky you came this 
evening, for I am about to start on a long 
journey, and it is very likely we shall not 
have a chance of meeting again. 1 wanted 
to see you. A man like me can be grateful, 
although it may not be in his power to give 
practical shape to his gratitude.' 

'Have you a pipe?' said the minister in 
his most free and easy way. 

* There are some briars on the mantel- 
piece — stop, you like a clay and a clean one, 
as smoking is only your fiin. Howison!' 

His nurse came from the butt-end of the 
cottage, which was the kitchen. 
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* Gk) down to the inn and bring some 
clay pipes. Will you drink anything, Mr. 
Moffatr 

*No, thank you, and if you want to be 
really hospitable, don't send for anything. 
You know I can do without a pipe/ 

*You need not go to the inn, Howison, 
but go back to the kitchen and get the tea 
ready.' 

Howison disappeared. The minister sat 
down and watched the nervous, rapid move- 
ments of his host. 

* About that practical shape of gratitude, 
Thorbum, I have a theory.' 

* What's that?' 

*That you can, or anyone can, ^ve the 
prbfoundest proof of gratitude by simply 
doing some trifling thing that may go against 
the grain in order to gratify the person to 
whom they want to show gratitude.' 

'I understand, Mr. Mofiat,* said Thor- 
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bum, pausing and turning to his guest. You 
need not trouble to beat about the bush with 
me. You have heard what my son and 
mother have had to say ; by some means you 
have come to understand that in leaving now 
1 leave them for ever, so that my presence 
may not be a constant slur upon them. You 
think I am wrong.' 

* Decidedly. Will you let me prove it to 
you? I know you are a man of judgment, 
and open to conviction.' 

'I shall listen with interest. On the 
other hand, 1 know I am right. Will you 
let me prove it to you? I am aware that 
you are a man of judgment and open to 
conviction/ 

'I shall hear you, I cannot say with 
pleasure, but with the hope of proving how 
wrong you are.' 

'So be it; everyone expects to prove his 
own assertion. You must begin.' 
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Thorbum lit a cigarette, sat down non- 
chalantly in an easy chair, and waited. 

Prepared as he was for any degree of 
eccentricity, there was something in Thor- 
bum's conduct which vexed the minister: it 
was so hard and defiant, and at the same 
time so quick in apprehension, that he almost 
despaired of being able to touch his heart. 
Besides, the consciousness of being bam- 
boozled by a person you have come to help, 
on account of his mental weakness, is not 
agreeable. 

The minister got up, and looked out at 
the window. 

* Can you guess what I am doing, Thor- 
bum?' 

*Yes,' was the careless answer, without a 
movement of the head ; ' you are playing sister 
Ann, and looking if there is anybody coming.' 

The minister examined the man's face 
earnestly. He could make nothing of it. 
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'You have often puzzled me, Thorburn/ 
he said, geudy, ' but never so much as you 
are doing now. You are right; I am look- 
ing for somebody coming : can you guess 
who?' 

*Very possibly some one to take care of 
me, as you are evidently under the belief 
that I cannot take care of myself/ 

' I think you can — if you will ' (this, 
laying his hand on Thorb urn's shoulder, as 
if he would hold him back from some des- 
perate leap). 'We have been good friends, 
have we not?' 

*You have been a good friend to me.' 

' I am glad of that — ^I meant to be so, and 
I want you to give me leave to be your 
friend still.' 

' Give you leave ? ' 

' Yes. You understand that I have heard 
the whole story?' 

'I do.' 
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* Then you can also understand that I am 
anxious to see you do what is best, for your 
mother's sake and your son's, and for your 
own.' 

Thorbum threw away his cigarette, and 
looked up excitedly. 

* I want to do that,' he said huskily, * and 
I believe the way is clear to me if you will 
leave me alone.' 

' What is that way ? ' 

'AH of you who know my miserable 
story, keep silent — do not let that poor girl 
ever hear a word of it. I shall disappear., 
and the cloud will pass from his life as if 
I had never done him the cruel wrong of 
being alive and here. The thing is simple, 
and will be some atonement to him and — - 
to his mother.' 

The minister clasped his hands behind 
him, took a turn to the window, round the 
table, and back to Thorburn's side. 
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* Your way b not the right one/ he said 
eclemnly. 

'You do not know what it is — no one 
knows but myself/ 

' That is a mistake. You guessed cleverly 
why I was looking from the window ; how is 
it you could not give me credit for being 
able to make a good guess too, at times, 
and to have discovered the way in which you 
foohshly think you can set matters right ? ' 

Thorbum stared at the minister, frowning. 
Then he rose, took the small bag in his 
hand, and put on his hat. 

*I do not think you know my way yet, 
Mr. Moffat; but I must give up the notion 
of discussing the matter with you. I thank 
you for your kindness to me, and now good- 
bye. Will you shake hands .?' 

* Of course ; but I understood tliat you 
promised to wait here until Miss Musgrave 
came to you. She said she was coming.' 

b2 
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ThorbuTD hesitated: his eyes darted from 
the minister's face to the door. Then, 
harshly : 

' It is better she should not see me again. 
I did mean to wait. I cannot now. Good- 
bye, sir.' 

The minister did not try to stop him, 
for he had seen Ellie at the door« 

Grannie, in her eagerness to learn why 
the minister's return was so long delayed, had 
.€ent ElUe to the cottage. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



A GUAfiDIAN ANGEL. 



When EUie entered, Thorburn turned quickly 
to the minister. 

' Does she know ? ' 

The minister looked at her for a moment, 
and then responded: 

* Yes, she knows.* 

Thorburn drew back, and laid his bag on 
the table. There was a twitching about the 
lips which indicated pain, and a nervous 
movement of the hands suggestive of the 
excitement he was using all his strength to 
control. He could not resume the singular 
coolness of manner which he had shown to 
Mr. Moffat, but he maintained the show of 
a calm demeanour. 
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*I had not forgotten my promise to wait 
for you, Miss Musgrave, but I had resolved 
to breai it/ he said in a subdued voice ; 
but the tone was firm as that of one con- 
vinced of the lightness of his course. 

He placed a chair for her, and there was 
a gentle courtesy in the manner of the act 
as well as in the act itself. There was some- 
thing more in the man-s expression, tender- 
ness — that most pathetic, tenderness with 
which one utterly hopeless regards the person 
— man or woman — who is vainly striving to 
bring back to him the spring of life, Hope. 
He knew that she could not do it for him, 
with all her generous efforts and all her 
goodness. But he was grateful ; he loved her 
for the endeavour, and wished that he could 
help her. That, however, was impossible; 
what he had to do was clearly fixed in his 
mind, and she must not know anything of it 
if he could prevent her. 
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Thorburn, who was the object of all their 
care, was, outwardly, the least moved of the 
three. Ellie and the minister were much 
agitated, and the former showed it in the 
paleness of her face and the evident effort she 
was making to speak very quietly. 

*I have come to you as soon as I could,. 
Mr. Thorbiurn — he says that you wish that we 
should call you so still. Of course I am very 
much surprised, but I am somehow pleased, 
for you know you and I have become great 
friends. Why did you not tell me what 
it was all about when we met this after- 
noon ? ' 

These words she added playfully, seeing 
the utter amazement which was expressed 
upon his countenance. Then there was a 
strong light on his face as he said : 

' Because I was afraid. You cannot know 
yet what harm cowardice can do. The 
minister will tell you — it's his business.' 
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*I have a sermon on that special subject/ 
and it seems to me that the application of 
it meets the present case most admirably. 
It is to this effect:' 

The minister drew a chair towards him, 
posed himself as if he were speaking from 
the pulpit, and proceeded with as much 
deliberation as if he were really in one. 

' Now, my friends, what I have got to tell 
you is this: A man or a woman may be 
frightened by a dog, or a cow, or a horse, 
or a steam-engine — and fear is an element 
of good. I believe all the victories in the 
world have been gained by fear. You think 
that strange ; it is not so. The brave man is 
always afraid— afraid of doing wrong. His 
fear is only that in doing his duty he may 
do it wrongly, and so he seeks out and finds 
the right course. The real coward is the 
man who does not fear himself; but as soon 
a8 he begins to fear himself, the remedy is 
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at hand — avoid the things which cause the 
fear. The hopeless coward is the one who, 
seeing and knowing his danger, will not avoid 
it. . . . That's you, Thorbum.' 

The minister closed his little harangue 
with a look in which there was a mingling 
of something like stern earnestness with his 
customary good-humour. 

Thorburn only bowed his head, avoiding 
Ellie's anxious eyes. 

*But what is the danger?' she inquired, 
' and why will he not avoid it ^ ' 

*You must answer that for yourself, 
Thorburn.' 

The latter was evidently becoming ex- 
cited, but he stiU managed to control himself, 
and replied calmly enough : 

* There is a difference of opinion between 
Mr. Moffat and myself on this subject. What 
he calls my danger I regard as the only 
proof it is now in my power to give, that 
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my wii^h is to help John Armour, not to 
\\\>x\\\ him/ 

*And I aay that the proof of your wood 
intontions which you meditate giving will 
)uirt him and your mother more than any- 
tlung you have yrt done. When the lover 
w<\>ti^— ** For bonnie Annie Laurie I would 
ky u\o dixm and dee/' he proved that he 
illd not. know what true love was ; that makes 
^ n^ftn Uvo for the woman of his choice — 
Aiul a hmxl task he often finds it.' 

• l^nt Mr, Thorburn does not mean to do 
ttt^ything so wicked/ exclaimed Ellie. 

* I hojK^ not, and do not believe he 
nunuw it.^ but self-murder was what he was 
nioditating^ and I fear it is in his thoughts 
Htilli although he knows that such a crime 
would leave a legacy of cruel misery to those 
he really wishes to serve.' 

*They would not have known,' muttered 
the man in a low, troubled voice. 
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* That is what every criminal says to him- 
self; "others have been found out, but they 
will not find me out! I can do this thing 
so much more cleverly than the other folk ! " 
It has been the self-excuse for wrong- doing 
since the world began.' 

'You are hard upon me, Mr. Moffat, and 
rightly so firom your point of view/ 

' Well, then, will you promise me that 
jou will give up the idea for all our sakes? 
Eemember, I am talking from your point of 
view — ^that you wish to be helpful.' 

'There can be no difficulty in promising 
all that you require.' 

'That's right. I knew you were a rea- 
sonable being,' was the minister's gratified 
exclamation. 'I want you to promise some* 
thing more — that you will stay amongst us, 
helping your son in the mill ; for he values 
your help greatly.* 

' I can't do that— I can't do that ! ' ' 
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He looked nervously out at the window 
as if he expected to see some one ; and he 
did see his son and Dr. Johnstone approach- 
ing. He took up his bag again and made a 
movement towards the door; Ellie playfully 
stepped between him and it. 

'You are not going away, Mr. Thor- 
bum; I have quite made up my mind on 
that subject.' 

He drew back and somewhat sullenly took 
a seat. 

' I cannot promise/ he repeated. * There 
is one man who makes this neighbourhood 
unbearable to me, now that it is known who 
I am/ 

' And who may that dreadful creature 
be?' 

He hesitated; then answered with much 
reluctance : 

'The Fiscal; 

'My father!' 
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' Yes, your father ; ' and his eyes bright- 
ened with fierceness as he observed her 
amazement. *He is my enemy, — one I fear, 
and I know that he would not spare me if 
ever I fell into his power ; but a greater 
reason than that is, I cannot now bear to 
look upon him ; he reminds me of the past 
too bitterly/ 

*You don't know my father, Mr. Thor- 
bum,' said the girl quietly, *and when he 
hears about all that has happened, I am sure 
that he, too, wUl wish you to stay.' 

'I know him well,' was the excited re- 
sponse ; * do not let us speak about him — 
forgive me for having done so. I did not 
wish to do it, but now that you know our 
feehngs towards * each other you will own 
that it is better we should not be brought 
together.' 

' I still ask you to stay with your son and 
your mother. It is their wish, and they bade 
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me tell you, thinking my voice might have 
influence over you/ 

' Yes, yes, it would in anything else. Ask 
your father what he would say, and he will 
tell you the same/ 

* I can answer for him. Whatever may 
have happened between you long ago, he has 
forgotten it.' 

* And I can say a word, too,' the minister 
joined in : ^ our Fiscal is a man of kind heart 
and good sense, and not likely to keep up an 
old grudge, although he does keep up an old 
love. Not one of the friends of his youth 
but remains his friend still. You are the 
only exception to that rule, Thorbum, and 
it seems to me that it is you who keep up 
the grudge.' 

*01d love— old friend — you don't know, 
Mr. Mofiat, how near you hit the reason 
for the dislike we cannot overcome,' ejacu- 
lated Thorburn. *No, no; tell him nothing 
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of my existence, or you will ruin John 
Armour's happiness.' 

He became suddenly calm on the entrance 
of Armour with Dr. Johnstone. The latter 
was a portly gentleman with a broken nose; 
he always announced himself as Br. Sam 
Johnstone, and insisted that tke Dr. Sam 
Johnson's name ought to be written with a 
' t ' and an * e.' 

*Well, sir,' he said, addressing Thorbum, 
'how is this — disobeying all the commands 
of your physician and the wishes of your 
friends? Po you want to be on my daily 
list again? What is the use of being such 
a thrawn deevil ? — ^begging your pardon, Miss 
Musgrave, for such language.' 

' I had business to attend to. Doctor,' was 
the answer. 

'Well, sir, your pulse is bad, you are 
looking bad, and your business just now is 
to come away up to Mr. Armour's house, 
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where a room is ready for you, and if you 
want to save trouble and to live, you will not 
go out again before I say it is safe/ 

Thorbum looked as if he would decline 
to obey, but Ellie held out her hand, and he 
went quietly away, speaking no further word. 

As soon as he had gone with his fair 
escort. Dr. Johnstone said decisively: 

'There is not the slightest doubt of it, 
ar, from what I see now and have seen 
before, he is cracked. That is to say, he is 
in a high state of cerebral excitement, and 
I should say very likely to make the attempt 
which you fear he has in his mind.' 

'He has promised not to harm himself,' 
explained the minister. 

' That may be, sir, but I would not give 
much for the promises of a man in his 
condition. At any rate it will be well to 
keep a strict watch upon him for two or 
three days.' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

' CLISHMACLAYBBS/ 

'It's just the maist extr'ordinar' thing ths^t 
was ever heard tell o' in my day — an' that's 
a gey lang ane/ said Tawtie Pate, posing 
himself for a good ' crack ' with the smith, 
who was busy at his anvil. 

* I got some word o't yestreen, but I canna 
mak' it out, ava,' was Gow's answer, his face 
brightening — like his fire when he blew the 
bellows — at the prospect of news, 

*An' what did you hear?' queried Fate, 
with the air of a man who, having exclusive 
information, wishes to know how much his 
gossip has learned in order to triumph afUfr- 
wards in the display of his superior knowled^. 

VOL. I, S 
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* Od man, I can hardly tell what it was, — ► 
it was a' that ravelt an' fearsome that I was 
clean dumbfoundert and couldna tak' in a 
word o't/ 

•What. did you hearP' perasted Pate. 

Gow was as cannie as his neighbour, and 
was not going to commit himself. So agaiu 
he answered evasively : 

*I'm thinking you ken ma!ir about it nor 
me, for the soutar tauld me you were speak- 
ing wi' John Armour this mornin'. Ony way 
there was enough in't to gar me think that 
gin the half be true, this is a bad day for 
him.' 

* An' that's nae lee — it's a bad day iot 
John Armour an' for mair nor him. I dinna 
think the puir auld Grannie can get ower't.' 

^Then what was it, in the name o' guid- 
liess? Folk say there's murder in't.' 

' Ay,' rejoined Pate, solemnly, and dweUing 
lo^g on the monosyllable, ^ there's murder 
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in't, a^d Jock Thorburn is no Thorburn 
ava,' 

'Wha is he then?' 

*You didna hear that! Weel, he's Ar- 
mour's father, an' he murdered a man a 
while back, an' I'm gaun to the Fiscal's house 
now wi' a letter. I suppose it's to bid him 
come down an' see about it.' 

* Think o' that I — an' him sic a blithe crony 
ower a tumbler when he cam' out wi' hia 
stories about America an' the queer things 
he .had dune there. I whiles wonder't how 
muckle was true, but 111 believe onything 
noo. I would never hae thought he could 
hurt a flea he was ay* that kind amang the 
bairns. But tell us a' about the affair, for 
onybody could see that you ken the rights 
ot. 

Pate's vanity thus appealed to, he began, 
with becoming caution and modesty, how- 
aver : 

8 2 
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*Weel, you see, Tin no just sure that I 
hae the rights o't a'thegither, for Armour 
didna say muckle. He speirt if I would tak' 
a letter to Torthorl, an' I said I would. I 
was wae for him, puir sowl, for I could see 
by his looks that it was a matter o' life and 
death for him.' 

' Ay, how's that ? ' 

*Weel, frae what I can mak' out this is 
the way o't. His father murder't somebody^ 
as I tauld you, an' was awa* in hidin' for years, 
an' now he's come hame when the thing was 
forgotten amaist, an' he might hae bided long 
enough without onybody kennin', but he's 
gane clean crack and wandered about teUing 
everybody.' 

' Conscience is an awfu' thing,' said Gow^ 
blowing his bellows and looking wise. ' What 
will happen now do you think? Will they 
hang him? ' 

* There's nae doubt about it, for he owns 
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till't himser, and plenty folk will be howket 
up to make the thing clear/ 

'They were sapn' that there was some 
awfii' daeings at the cottage yestreen/ 

Gow was unconscious of his own caution 
when he gave the indefinite ' they ' or ' folk ' 
as his authority. 

*Ay, an' at the house, tae,' continued 
Pate, proud as it might seem of the horrors 
he had to recount. ' When Thorbum had 
tauld upon himsel', he was wanting to cut 
his throat wi' a gully knife, but the minister 
just grippit him in time, and then the Kscal's 
dochter came in. She has been rael guid to 
him, you ken, an' she got him coaxed awa' to 
the house. Armour had got the doctor by 
this time, and they sent to the Crichton for 
a keeper, so they barred him into a room, 
an' the keeper and Lawson keepit watch on 
him the whole night through.' 

♦An' what did he do?' 
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* Ow, he just gaed on yellin' an' swearin' 
at lairge, an* Miss Musgrave hersel' even 
couldna quiet him/ 

*Was she there a' the time?' 

^ She was there gey late, and that was 
anither grand coltieshangie, for her mither 
thought she was lost and sent the carriage 
fleein' doon for her, and she was whippit 
awa frae Armour's house. The coachman 
Bryce up and tauld him without ony compli- 
ments that her mither said she was never to 
come there again. The lass was greetin' like 
as her heart would break. Armour aye keeps 
a calm sough, you ken, an' he just ordered 
Bryce to hand his tongue, and said to the 
lass that she wasna to greet. Syne the 
carriage gaed oflf at a gallop.' 

^That's hard on the chap to lose his lass 
for nae faut o' his ain. But the Fiscal's lady 
was aye high-handed, and I dinna believe 
would have let him marry her ony way. 
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May-be she's glad o' a guid excuse for sendin' 
him about his business. What's to happei^ 
next ? ' 

'Guid kens what'U happen next, Thor- 
burn's to be sent to the asylum the-day as 
soon as they can get the order for lettin' 
him in/ 

Gtow gave strong, meditative blows to the 
iron he was holding on the anvil. Then: 

* It's my opinion they should have let the 
billie hae his own way an' use his gully as he 
liked, I canna see what use there was in 
stopping him.' 

' That's a question no' sae easy settled as 
you might think, Gow.' 

* It's a' ane to me. I hae settled it, an' 
I'd like to ken what you hae to say to the 
contrar'.' 

Then as the discussion began Deacon, 
Simpson joined them, and the wonderful 
story, with its wonderAil exaggerations and 
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grains of truth about Thorbum, Armour, and 
Ellie^ ^^8 resumed with new lights and addi 
tions. So it went about gathering embellish- 
ments according to the humour of 6ach 
speaker, as it flew from mouth to mouth« 
It was quite settled that Thorbum was to be 
hung, that Armour was disgraced for ever, 
and could not dare even to look at the 
Fiscal'S daughter again. He was pitied, but in 
the pity there was always some unexpressed 
feeUng. of shame cast upon him for being what 
he could not help, the son of his father* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE TRUTH OF IT. 

Tawtie Pate's version of what had happened 
was exaggerated enough, but still more 
garbled versions obtained currency because 
the truth was as yet known to few, and 
they were too much pained by the actual 
state of affairs to speak of it. This was what 
had occurred. 

EUie led Thorburn to the room which had 
been prepared for him on the upper floor of 
the house where Grannie was waiting to 
receive him. As he went in he observed 
that the key was on the outside of the door, 
and that there was no fastening on the inside. 
He walked quietly to the window, and saw 
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that it was a considerable height from the 
ground. He looked round, and noted that 
various preparations for his comfort had been 
hastily made. They were trifling in them- 
selves, but suggested to his mind that he was 
expected to remain there some time. 

Then he turned to EUie, and said with a 
queer smile — tender, yet half-pitying, half- 
mocking her : 

' Delilah ... I never thought I could be 
betrayed a second time by a woman.' 

Ellie only smiled at this charge, for she 
regarded it as nothing more than a jest on 
his part. 

' Yes, I am a wioJked creature, and I have 
coaxed you to come to your son's house, 
where you can be better cared for than in 
your own cottage. You know that you are 
not well.' 

* This is a prison,' he said, still with that 
queer smile, ' and I understand what it 
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means. You are my good £riends, and, like 
good friends, you think that because my ways 
are a little eccentric I am insane, and wish 
to guard me against myself. Well, it is very 
kind of you, and I hope I can be grateful. 
But being insane and of no use to anyone, 
why not let me go my way ? I am not 
likely to harm anybody.' 

' Speak to him, Grannie ; tell him why we 
are all so anxious.' 

^It's nae use, lassie, it's nae use. I ken 
him, and he'll hae his own way nae matter 
what we say.' 

'It is not a bad way, mother,' he said, 
piteously, and her heart leaped at the sound 
of the name she had not heard for so many 
years. 

* It's bad for yoursel', Jock, and bad for 
us,' she answered, her voice trembling a 
little. 

'I wish I could do something to please 
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you — ^I was insane to come back here to 
cause you all so much distress/ 

* You wish to please us ! ' exclaimed Ellie i 
' I thought you would like to do that. Come 
then and sit down and talk to us quietly. 
Here is a cosy chair, and Grannie and I will 
keep you company until you feel sleepy.' 

She gleefiilly wheeled an easy- chair for- 
ward close to the mother, and he sat down. 
Ellie took a place herself in front of them. 

* Sleepy/ he muttered, ' I don't ttiink I 
shall ever feel so again, and it is horrible in 
the night, when everybody is at rest, to feel 
as if one were tTie last man in the world, 
and to be haimted by the ghosts of those 
who are gone. Worse, in that hideous silence 
in which the creaking of a chair is like the 
cry of somebody in pain, the whistle of the 
wind a scream — worse then to be haunted 
by the ghosts of one's own thoughts and 
deeds. * . • • But this is not the way to 
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please you ' — he interrupted himself suddenly, 
observing the frightened expression which 
was dawning on Ellie's face. * Will you tell 
me why you are so kind to a creature like 
me?' 

Both Ellie and Grannie were relieved by 
this abrupt change, and the former answered : 

\ Is kindness so rare to people who are in 
'trouble that there should be anything wou* 
derful in what I have done?' 

* It has been so in my case.' 

There was a loiQg-drawn breath like a 
suppressed sob from Grannie. He turned to 
Jier with nervous haste, saying excitedly ; 

' I am not forgetting you ; don't think 
that. But ' 

Armour came in, and Thorburn instantly 
ceased speaking, but he listened eagerly to 
all that passed. 

•The carriage has come for you,' said 
Armour, and there was a note of sadness iu 
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his voice; *and you are wanted home im- 
mediately. I suppose your mother is an- 
noyed at your being here so long.* 

Mlie rose quickly, and flushed as she 
remembered the conversation she had had 
with her mother. 

*I am very late/ she said uneasily. 

They went out together, and ThorTram, 
placing his hands on his head, whispered to 
Grannie in a frightened tone: 

^They have taken her away from him, 
and it is because of me.' 

* It may be,' she said calmly, * but you'll 
no make things ony the better for him by 
giein' folk more to say about you.* 

Thorbum did not speak again. He was 
docile to Grannie and Armour as a well- 
trained dog to its master. There was an 
imdercurrent of excitement in his manner at 
moments, but he seemed to have no wish to 
do anything except obey them. He was 
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resigned apparently to submit himself en- 
tirely to their guidance, although he could 
not approve of it. 

He went to bed, and Grannie, who oc- 
cupied the nesi room, was to keep watch ail 
night. This she insisted upon in spite of all 
remonstrances, asserting that she could detect 
the lightest movem^it on the floor much 
more quickly than anyone else, and could 
give the alarm if he attempted to get away. 
Besides, she had no hope of obtaining sleep 
for herself that night at any rate. Let the 
others rest and yield to her the natural place 
<^ a mother by the bed of a sick son. 

Armour yielded, but he, too, kept watch 
in the room below, and Lawson was at hand 
]^eady to give assistance should force be re* 
quired to restrain Thorbum from attempting 
to make his way out of the house against 
their will. 

But there appeared no s3rmptom^of any 
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such design. He lay perfectly still, but 
Grannie knew that he was not sleeping. 

The wind was soughing gently round the 
house, and a branch of the climbing rose- 
tree which overhung the window tapped 
wftly at intervals upon a pane. The yellow 
blind was whitened by the Kght of a full 
harvest moon, and the deep silence of the 
night, dear to students and to weary workers, 
had come. 

Thorbum had professed to dread this 
hoiu:; but he still lay quiet, now watching 
his mother's face by the dim light. He was 
wondering what her thoughts were of him — 
for she must be thinking of him. 

How calm that fece was! No reproach 
upon it, only sadness, and thus most re- 
proachful. But it could only be her hard 
phlegmatic way that produced this calmness. 
She must be cursing him in her heart. 

At last, deceived by his long silence and 
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fancying he slept, Grannie crept . down on 
her knees by the bedside. 

• • • • • 

In the room below, Armour was seated at 
his desk. Letters and papers lay on each 
side of him in orderly heaps, and there 
was letter-paper before him as if he had 
intended to occupy the hours of his vigil in 
correspondence or writing of some kind. 
But his elbows rested on the desk, his face 
on his two hands, and his eyes were closed. 

Asleep? No: even if he had not had a 
duty to perform in keeping wakeful through- 
out the night, in order to guard against any 
attempt to escape on the part of his unfor- 
tunate father, he would have found it diffi- 
cult to sleep. 

He was seeing beautiful visions of EUie 
sitting in that arm-chair, or standing up 
bravely by his side with the red glory of 
the sunset full upon her, and for him a 
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greater glory in her face as she told him 
her place was there in sorrow — even in 
shame ! 

He — ^he, John Armour, papermaker, Thor- 
niehowe, had heard these words uttered by 
the woman he loved — the woman he now 
knew loved him! Ah, she would keep her 
word whatever might betide ; he would stake 
his life on that. Staking his life upon it was 
no metaphor ; his life was staked upon it 
whether he would or no, for he felt that if 
she should falter or draw back there would 
be nothing to live for. Without her now, he 
knev/ that he would be like a ship without 
rudder or sail, drifting at the will of wind 
and wave, to break upon the first rock that 
came in the way. 

So he could be calm concerning this 
storm about Thorburn. He could almost be 
grateful to him for providing by his acci- 
dent thie opportunities of frequent meetings 
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with Ellie. And iu those meetings they had 
been drawu more and more closely together^ 
until now they had joined hands to make the 
best of the world together. 

Yes ; . he could be, and ought to be, 
grateful to him for all that, and do his utmost 
to save him from himself. Whatever shame 
might come through him could be borne 
now ; for the something noble to do for 
which he had cried despairingly had been 
found — to endure, to overcome for her sake! 
There was brave work, and he would do it. 

He knew the silly scandal which would 
flit about: he knew the exaggerations which 
many tongues would publish: but he would 
stand his ground calmly, and face it all — 
endure and overcome for her sake ! 

What a man the minister was I But fpr 
his advioe he would not have spoken that 
day; he would have waited for Musgrave's 
return, and he would have been sitting there 
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groaning in dread of what might be the 
result of this revektion, instead of seemg 
beautiful visions of Ellie, his princess. 

Why this was only following out the 
legend: the magic lantern, Love, had been 
found, and its power for good was un- 
bounded. 

^ Go,' the minister had said, ^ tell the 
lass of your love aad your sorrow. I am a 
lover, and constantly in love. I hope to be 
in that condition to the end of my days, 
for my faith is that women - camateerie 
creatures though they be — are as often won 
by misfortune as by fortune. Gk), my man, 
and God speed you I If you prosper, the 
joy of it will steady you in the present 
hour ; and if your fete is " No," then the 
knowledge of it will enable you to give your 
thoughts the more resolutely to the affaira 
in hand.' 

And so John Armour went and prospered* 
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He took a pen and began to write \ 

' I want to speak to you, Ellie, and to 
tell you with what happiness you have filled 
me even at this time. I feel almost ashamed 
of being so happy when Grannie is so sad. 
But it makes me the stronger to comfort 
her. 

* Everything in this room is changed. A 
Uttle while ago it was so dark, and now it 
seems ablaze with light, although there is 
only my lamp burning. Everything I touch 
seems sensitive and to give response; the 
pen and paper are most responsive of all, 
for they communicate directly with you. 

' I do not know what it is I want to write, 
except to tell you how glad you have made 
me ; how impatient I am for the return of 
your father, and yet how I fear it. I am 
waiting for the verdict of life or death, and 
so, like a wise man, I write a love letter. 
But it is only my craving to talk to you^ 
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to feel myself near you, that makes me 
write. 

* Your father, having made up his mind 
that he would let you follow your own wishes 
in this matter, is not a man to change his 
mind readily. There is the more hope for us 
that he will not, seeing that when, he gave 
his consent he knew all the circumstances, 
although I did not. That was the meaning 
of his strange hesitation in answering me, 
and of some of his questions which puzded 
me much at the time. But he cannot help 
being influenced by this exposure; and your 
mother's words must have all the more weight 
with him in consequence of it, if she really 
means to stand between us.' 

There he stopped : the pen hung over the 
paper for a few moments : then he quietly 
laid it down. The mother and his own posi- 
tion were against him ; and they weighed 
heavily in the balance. 
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He rose and drew aside the curtains. 
The moonlight was fading, and the first flush 
of dawn lit up his earnest face. 

Daybreak ! How fast the night had gone, 
and peacefully! He had not thought the 
morning was so near. Was the new light 
for him? Should he accept the symbol and 
rejoice, or draw the curtains and return to 
the night? 

He opened the window and heard the 
awakening notes of the birds, graduating 
rapidly into a joyous chorus 

He left the window open and the curtains 
drawn, and returned to the desk, 

* You said when you were going away 
last night, " Nothing shall separate us.'* I 
take these words as my talisman. I am con- 
tent to live for you and hope, — the minister 
says it is nobler to live for those we love 
than to die for them. 

•Having written all this, I do not think L 
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will send it ; may-be you will get it from my 
own hand. But I must send a line to ask 
for information as to the return of your 
father; I want to see him the moment he 
comes back, so that I may be the first to tell 
him of what has happened/ 

It was this line which was intrusted to 
Tawtie Pate, and that tardy messenger at 
length brought back the answer. 

' My father is away about that great bur- 
glary at Kirkhope House. He may be home 
late to-night. But perhaps not until to- 
morrow. I will let you know as soon as he 
comes. I fear you will not see me to-day. 

* Ellib/ 

That was her first letter to him I It was 
practical and brief enough. But then it was 
from her, and he read it often, finding each 
time new signs of afiection underlying the 
simple words. 
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Throughout the day Thorbum was still 
docile and quiet. He showed no desire to 
leave his room, and appeared to be perfectly 
content with all that was being done for him. 
He professed to feel much better, and occu- 
pied himself in reading. Dr. Johnstone 
called, and was received with a calmness 
which did not deceive^ him, knowing the 
case, but it puzzled him. 

'I don't think it is necessary to do any- 
thing more than keep your eye on him,* he 
said to Armour, ^ and there seems to me 
every sign that he is coming to reason 
We'll see what Gilchrist says/ 

Dr. Gilchrist also had an interview with 
the patient, and declared that he could find 
nothing the matter with him further than that 
he was suffering from the effects of nervous 
prostration due to long-continued excite- 
ment. 

Armour and Grannie were relieved by 
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this good news, and she was persuaded to 
take a rest. 

During her absence Howison was to re- 
main in charge of Thorbum, He continued 
to read, apparently taking no note of all these 
things. ' It was about dusk when he said : 

'I want you to go down, Howison, and 
tell the master I wo^ld like to see him. If 
he is over at the mill, send Lawson or 
somebody for him.' 

The direction was given so naturally that^ 
the woman, accustomed to obey him, did as 
he told her. 

When she returned to the room, Thor- 
biu'n was gone. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



A DAY OP RECKONING. 



Thorbcrn made no attempt to hide himself, 
and so he got away. He simply followed 
Howison downstairs — scarcely even trying to 
step lightly — took a felt hat from the stand in 
the hall, and walked calmly out at the front 
door. 

The servants and Lawson heard the door 
close; but there was nothing in that circum- 
stance to attract special attention. Then 
Howison, finding that the master was not in 
his room, went to Lawson, who was in the 
kitchen at his early supper, to tell him he was 
to go over to the mill with Thorburn's mes- 
sage. The message threw them completely 
off their guard. 
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*Ay, an' hoo is he noo?' inquired Law- 
son, continuing his meal. 

' Jist as quate as a lamb, an' readin' at his 
book as though it was the Bible.' 

* He'd be a' richt in a day or twa if they'd 
let him be,' rejoined Lawson, with his mouth 
full. * I hae seen him a hantle waur nor he 
is enoo' an' jist because there was naebody 
to meddle wi' him he cam' round himsel' ; 
but noo that a' body's concerned for him 
he'll no come round to please them* He's 
a thraun cr'ature.' 

* I maun say he hasna been thraun wi' 
me,' said Howison, in defence of her charge ; 
and then, putting in a word for her own 
merits, *but, nae doubt, me kennin' hoo to 
dael wi'm had something ado wi't.' 

So a little time was lost in gossip before 
Lawson went to the mill. There he de- 
livered the message, and reported the patient 
safe and quiet. Consequently Armour, having 
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some pressing matters claiming his attention 
before the mill closed for the night, did not 
hasten to obey the summons. Thus more 
time was lost, until the arrival of Howison 
with the startling intelligence of Thorburn's 
disappearance. 

Then search was made throughout the 
house; next at the cottage and at the inn. 
These were the only places he was likely to 
go to, and when he was not found at either 
the probable direction of his flight came to 
be considered. 

The man was proceeding along the coach 
road in the direction of Lockerbie. At first 
he had proceeded at an easy pace, as if only 
taking an evening * daunder ' for his amuse- 
ment, then more rapidly as he got farther 
away from the village, and the gloaming 
deepened into a brief struggle of darkness 
with the rising moon. At last he quickened 
his steps almost to a run. 
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But that soon exhausted him, and he 
halted by a gap in the hedge through which 
he crawled into a grass park and lay down, 
panting and trembling. He crouched close 
under the shadow of the hedge, listening 
eagerly for any sound of pursuit. 

The rattle of a farmer's gig and the loud 
voices of its occupants as they drove home 
from some distant market reached his ears, 
becoming louder, louder as the vehicle ap- 
proached and passed ; then fainter, fainter 
as the distance lengthened between it and 
the lurking fugitive. 

These people were happy. No doubt they 
had been roystering in the inn at the market- 
place, or in the bright, warm parlour of some 
friend; and now they were speeding home 
to sound sleep and a comfortable awakening 
to the daily round of present labour. 

Why could he not be as one of them ? , • . 
Too late, too late, Jock Thorburn, and there 
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is no use thinking about it. The footing 
missed on the threshold has been too long 
unrecovered for there to be any chance of 
regaining it now. Bah ! what good bothering 
about what was beyond help and hope ? No 
use crying over spilt milk. What's done is 
done, et cetera, et cetera. 

Yet many a man had done worse than he ; 
few had sufiered so much. Why was it then ? 
What was the difference which enabled these 
men, who had just passed, to be jovial and 
enjoying life, whilst he, lurking there under 
a hedge, was so miserable? Fate had been 
in their favour and against him, that was all. 

The strong, sturdy step of a ploughman, 
whistling blithely as he passed along, having 
stolen an hour from the night to go a-wooiqg 
some bonnie lass stealthily at the back door 
of a neighbouring farm. Tramp, tramp, 
tramp! Why, there was laughter in the 
fellow's footstep, and Strephon's poetic pipe 
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to lus Fhyllis was never sweeter than this 
poor swain's whistle to his dearie. 

He turned away from these things; he 
had no part in them. 

With a kind of melancholy glee he reflected 
upon the cunning way in which he had 
escaped in spite of all their precautions. It 
was evident that the pursuit was being made 
in the wrong direction. They would be 
searching the river, no doubt. Aha, he knew 
better than go in that direction; he had 
turned his back upon it as soon as the road 
permitted. For that night he could count 
himself safe; but in the morning they would 
telegraph in all directions, and every con- 
stable would be ready to stop him. Of 
course, no one could stop him long without 
a warrant; he was aware of that; but he 
could be delayed until perhaps Armour over- 
took him, and he could not bear to look on 
his. face again. 
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The fool ! why could he not see that all he 
was doing was for his sake, and to make the 
way clear for him to Ellie's hand? Her 
father might consent if he knew that Thor- 
bum was dead; but not whilst he was there 
living amongst them. 

This was his plan: he would find some 
bam or haystack to shelter him for the 
night; in the morning he would walk on to 
Lockerbie and take the first train he could 
get, no matter where it was going to, and 
proceed as far as the money he had would 
allow. When he came to the end of tliat 
journey he would not. require any more. 
No one would guess who h^ was, there 
would be silence over his fate, and John and 
Grannie could be happy. 

Meanwhile he must get on a little farther 
from Thorniehowe. He was weak and tired, 
and could not go much farther, but every 
step between him and the place was a gain, 

VOL. I. u 
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He rose slowly, and passed through the 
gap on to the road. It was dear almost as 
daylight, and the outlines of the long black 
wall ot hedge, of the tree-tops and the dis- 
tant hills were sharply defined. The branches 
of the trees formed in shadow fairy lace- 
work on the ground, and soUtary bushes 
presented curious shapes to the eye in the 
intense white and black around him. 

The stillness was profound: he did not 
like it ; and the light was too much for him 
— his own shadow was so big that it might 
be seen from a long distance and recog- 
nised. 

He hurried forward, and he did not 
realise until then how very weak he was. 
The immediate excitement of the escape and 
of the certain chase had supplied him for the 
time with artificial strength. But whilst he 
rested behind the hedge all that had passed 
away, and when he tried to resume tJie 
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qui^k pace at which he had performed the 
latter part of the journey to the spot at which 
he had halted, he tottered and was compelled 
to adopt a more deliberate step. 

By-and-by he reached the steading of 
Campbell's farm, which was close to the 
roadside, and again he sat down to rest on 
the water-trough, where the minister had found 
him. How long ago was that ? he wondered 
in a wearied way. Ages it seemed. A minute 
is an age to one in agony. 

The steading consisted of an irregular 
group of buildings, bam, byre, and stable 
forming three sides of a square, the fourth 
side being made up by a wall and a large 
gate giving entrance to the cattle court. 

Against the wall of the stable and open 
to the road was the cart-shed. Although 
specially designated the cart-shed, it was also 
the warehouse of any agricultural implements 
that might be brought in from the field. 

it2 
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At present, besides three carts, it sheltered 
two ploughs, and a harrow carelessly tilted 
against the wall with the teeth outward. 

From his seat Thorbum had a clear view 
of the interior of the shed, and he perceived 
that in one of the carts there was a pile of 
straw. That he thought would be a satis- 
fectory resting-place for the night. 

He heard the sound of a horse approach- 
ing at an easy trot. Sitting there on the 
trough, he would be in full view of anyone 
coming from either direction ; so he decided 
to get into the cart, and after the horseman 
passed he could continue his journey if dis- 
posed. But on rising he found his weakness ' 
had so increased that he had difficulty in 
making his way into the hiding-place be- 
fore the horseman came up. 

He did not think he had been seen, but 
he knew that the horse had stopped, and he 
burrowed into the straw* Presently he heard 
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a man's foot on the ground, and an authori^* 
tative voice said : 

* Come out.' 

It was the Fiscal, who had been riding 
home from Kirkhope House when he saw the 
man crawling into the cart. It was known 
that the burglars about whom he had been 
inquiring were still lurking somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, being unable to get away 
with the heavy booty of silver plate which 
they had secured. Seeing a man at this 
time of night skulking in the outhouse of a 
farm steading, and evidently desirous of con* 
cealment, it at once occurred to the Fiscal 
that he might have fallen upon one of the 
thieves. 

He was a strong man, cool-headed and 
brave; and on several occasions he had 
played the part of special constable in arrest- 
ing malefactors with whom accident had 
brought him in contact. The case into 
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be had just been inquiring was a 
particularly bad one, and likely to result in 
a charge of murder, as one of the servants 
had beai so beaten that he lay in a very 
precarious condition. 

Under these circumstances the Fiscal did 
not for a moment hesitate to put his dignity 
in his pocket and endeavour to find out 
what this skulker might be. He therefore 
dismounted, &stened the reins of his horse 
to a ring placed in the stable-wall for that 
purpose, and gripping his riding whip firmly 
with its loaded handle ready for use if 
necessary, he advanced to the shed and 
commanded the supposed culprit to come 
out. 

Thorbum did not instantly recognise the 
voice, but, afraid of being recognised by any- 
one and taken back to Thorniehowe, he 
hesitated to obey the summons. 

* Come out,' repeated the " ^rnly. 
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'or ril drag you out and it'll be'tKe worse 
for you.' 

*ril come out/ said Thorbum feebly; 
and putting the straw aside, he raised him- 
self, but shrunk back with a half suppressed 
groan. 

The Fiscal was standing in such a posi- 
tion that the moon was shining full upon 
his strong, hard-featured face. Even in his 
pleasantest humour there was something cold 
and stem in his face, but at that moment,^ 
white in the moonlight and distorted by 
some sudden impulse of passion, it was 
terrible. The same impulse had caused a 
quick movement of the right arm as if 
he were about to strike. In that position 
he stood for several moments. 

He had recognised Thorburn. 

Calmness, peace, and beauty all around 
them ; a sense of rest in the atmosphere ; 
and the silence only broken by the occa- 
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sional thud of a horse's hoof in the stable 
close by, and the gratings of its halter as 
its head moved. 

The two men scarcely breathed during 
those few moments in which their souls 
were living in the past. At last the Fiscal's 
arm slowly went down to his side ; he ga^e 
his head a jerk and his whole body a 
shake as a huge mastiff does on coming 
out of water, and his face resumed some- 
thing of its ordinary expression — but harder 
and colder than usual — whilst he endea- 
voured to speak in his dry-humoured, jocular 
way : 

* It's you — Thorburn. On the tramp 
again, eh ? Well, you always were a 
roving blade; but where away now? I 
thought you were in comfortable quarters 
enough, and you're not so young as you 
once were, you know— neither am I for the 
matter of that. Only I'm the stone that 
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likes to gather moss; you're the one that 
likes to roll, and you don't seem to have 
made much of it. Well ? ' 

Whilst uttering this- satirical banter the 
Fiscal's voice was not so clear as usual; 
it was even occasionally husky, and the 
words came out as if discharged from an 
air-gun rather than from a man's throat. 
He had twisted the lai^h of his whip round 
his forefinger, and now stood swinging it 
in much the same way as it was his custom 
to do with his umbrella. The mechanical 
action apparently * soothed him, for his ex- 
pression gradually became more and more 
that of his every-day self. 

Thorburn had got out of the cart. The 
first shock of the meeting over, he appeared 
to have recovered a little strength, but he 
rested heavily on the cart-wheel. 

'I wish we had not met, Musgrave,' he 
said huskily, and without looking at him ; 
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' I have tried to avoid it, but Fate, or Provi- 
dence, or Ill-luck, which has followed me 
all through my life, seems to have decreed 
that I should not have my way in this 
either/ 

It was a curious contrast, the slim, 
broken-down man, all nerves, and the 
healthy giant, all muscle and sinew ; and yet 
these two stxxxl as if they were duellists 
preparing for mortal combat, although the 
advantages were apparently all on one side. 
The place, too, was fitting for a duel of such 
a nature as theirs was likely to be. 

The night, in its strange stillness, seemed 
to hold its breath in anticipation of the 
coming storm; the cold dear light of the 
moon suggested to the minds of both a pale 
sweet face watching them ; and the deep 
black shadows around them were like the 
trappings of a funeral. 

^On my word, man, and with all my 
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heart, I wish so too. The meeting has not 
been of my seeking.' 

* Nor of mine.' 

* That I can miderstand ; but that being 
the case, what in the name of all that is 
infernal, brought you to Thorniehowe ? ' 

There was an indication of suppressed 
iriitabihty which the Fiscal rarely displayed. 
Thorburn replied in the subdued, distressed 
manner in which he had first spoken : 

'Accident, and I found there those I was 
seeking.' 

* And «one you were not seeking, I sup- 
pose — that's me. What made you remain 
when you knew that I was there too ? ' 

*The craving to be near some creature 
that .... some creature that I might care 
for; and I did not think that after all these 
years you would know me.' 

* Know you ! ' exclaimed the Fiscal, with 
a strange, harsh, guttural sound, which might 
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have been intended for a laugh, but had 
turned into a growl. *Man — ^if we had both 
lived for a thousand vears. each at opposite 
sides of the world and then met, I would 
have kenned you fine.' 

Thorburn looked up at him with a weary, 
vacant stare in his eyes. He did not see 
the passionate face he expected, but one 
perfectly calm, only the brows knit. 

*I made up my mind to leave as soon as 
I thought you had recognised me. I am 
going now. Can you not mount your horse 
and pass on?' 

The Fiscal moved slightly as if to follow 
the suggestion at once, but checked him^ 
self. 

* Does Armour know you ? ' he queried 
thoughtfiilly. 

' I told him as an excuse for my leaving/ 

*You told him — when?' 

He spoke sliarply, for a suspicion crossed 
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his mind, which was instantly dispelled by the 
answer : 

* Yesterday/ 

* Oh — that's all right ! And I suppose it 
was as a parting gift to him that you told 
him the miserable story of the past in order 
that you might help to make his future 
happy?' said the Fiscal, resuming his tone 
of sarcastic banter. ' You always were a 
clever chiel in souring other folk's milk.' 

Thorburn writhed under this, keenly sensi- 
tive to its truth. Eeproach stings deepest 
when it is deserved. 

.*I did not mean him to know when 
telling him that it had anything to do with 
himself.' 

*Bah! — how could you tell him without 
his guessing? He knew nothing about it, 
and need have known nothing ; for, hke a 
sensible fellow, he had made up his mind to 
go on Jiis Tay without bothering about you 
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or what you had done. But I expected 
something of this sort, and blame myself for 
not having spoken when you first came to 
Thomiehowe.' 

* You knew me then ! ' exclaimed Thor- 
bum, rousing in his surprise from the lethargic 
manner in which he had hitherto spoken. 

'Ay, from the first — ^it's my business to 
ken the folk that are about me, you know.' 

'And you did not speak — why?' 

'Is there £^ laugh left in your wretched 
body? If there is, bring it out now and 
laugh when I tell you why I did not speak — * 
It was because I was afraid of you.* 

He spoke the words through his clenched 
teeth, and again there was that harsh, guttural 
sound as if he were laughing at the absurdity 
of the reason for his conduct. Thorbum did 
not laugh. 

'Afraid of me I' he echoed. 

' Well, afraid of myself when I came near 
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you — as I am now. Look here — ^Thorbum. 
I must call you by that name: to use the 
other would bring me too much into the 
feeling of the time when, if we had met as 
now, I would have — well, done more than 
would have been good for either of us. I 
am not supposed to be a man who is likely 
to lose all self-control in a hurry; but I am 
not so sure of that myself. At any rate I 
have a fear that my temper wjould get the 
upper hand if you and I were together and 
happened to discuss old times. So I wanted 
to keep out of your way as much as you 
wanted to keep out of mine. May-be, too, 
I had some sort of notion that it was best to 
leave you to follow your own course, and to 
get as much good out of it as you could. 
You were not likely to come in my way, a^ 
I thought, and having some regard for 
Armour, I did not want him to be fashed 
about things in which he had no part. It 
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seems to me now that you have spoiled 
alLV 

*It seems strange that you should be 
so considerate to him and so hard upon 
me/ 

* Strange ?....! dare say it does — to 
you. No doubt it would to most folk unless 
they knew the whole ius and outs of it. I 
am kind to him for her sake/ 

The Fiscal turned his face towards the 
interior of the shed, and, becoming quite 
black in the shadow, its expression was 
masked^ 

Thorbum started, raised his head quickly, 
and his eyes seemed to gleam with passion. 
His lips trembled, and he spoke sneer- 
ingly: 

' And I presume it is for the same reason 
that you detest me/ 

* Ay, partly so; You took her from me 
and you betrayed my friend/ replied Mus- 
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grave, very slowly, but without turning his 
head. 

*Eeason enough why there should be ill- 
blood between us; but you forget that the 
woman was deceiving both of us, and that, had 
you taken my place, Graham would have 
betrayed you as he did me, so far as she 
was concerned. It was a toss up which of 
us was to be the victim. There are times 
when I think of her with pity ; but that 
cannot be in your presence, Musgrave. Had 
I known that she had pledged herself to you 
whilst she accepted me, things would have 
gone differently. If you cared for her ' 

^IfV interrupted the Fiscal, stung by 
bitter memories as much as by Thorbum's 
sneer ; but he controlled himself. * Hoots I 
that's neither here nor there now. You and 
I are not likely to foregather again, and there 
is no need for us being longer together than 
we can help.' 

VOL. I. X 
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'That's my opinion/ 

* But before we part I want to give you 
reason to think of her with something more 
than pity. If you had been a little patient 
at the time, and may-be if I had been a little 
more sensible in regard to you both, every- 
thing would have been explained to you. 
It's an auld sang, but the time o't is ringing 
in my lugs yet — I could not speak to either 
of you then. So, I hold myself partly to 
blame for what happened. That is no excuse 
for your madness, however, in acting as you 
did before you knew all.' 

'I did know all — she deceived me — she 
lied to me.' 

'It was your own fault that she did so, 
and it was because you did not know all. 
She never cared a bodle more for Graham 
than for any ordinary friend ; but he did care 
for her sister. When he got into his trouble 
and was in hiding, she became the message- 
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bearer between him and her sister. That 
was all ; you and your mad folly misunder- 
stood it, did not seek any explanation in the 
right way, and the rest followed/ 

There was a pause. Quiet as the Fiscal's 
words were, and calm as his outward bearing 
was, his tone and occasional hesitation indi- 
cated that the tenderest and most passionate 

depths of his nature had been stirred. 

* 

Thorburn suddenly seized him by the arm 
and, with spasmodic strength, wheeled him 
round so that he faced the hght again, whilst 
on his own face there was an expression of 
wild horror as he gasped : 

* Why did she lie to me?' 

* Chiefly to save you from being mixed up 
in an affair which might have got you into 
trouble; partly because she could not trust 
you.' 

'This is not true; I saw them kissing, and 
she told the lie ! ' cried Thorburn. ' You say 
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this to whiten her memory and blacken me^ 
You loved her.' 

The volcano burst. 

* Ay, I loved her, and you murdered her \ 
Curse you ! ' 

The Fiscal suddenly grasped him by the 
throat — and there was silence. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

AMONG THE BOSES. 

Ellie ought to have been awake all night 
thinking of Armour, and she was not. She 
ought at least to have been dreaming about 
him — but without seeing him, as according to 
the best authorities on the subject we never 
in dreams see those we love best— and she 
had not done anything of the kind. 

These were EUie's first waking thoughts 
as, blushing and smiling with quiet happiness, 
she remembered what had occurred at the 
sluice and in Armour's room. What sort of 
a love was this ? — it did not affect her at all 
in the manner described in books and con- 
fessed to her in confidence by young ladies 
who read poetry and could recite whole 
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pages of 'Romeo and Juliet. She began to 
fear that she must be a very common-place 
person indeed, with very ill-timed nerves, and 
incapable of experiencing a thorough -going, 
dreaming, sighing-laughing, joyful miserable, 
trusting-jealous love! 

But she was not in the least disturbed by 
the discovery of her own shortcomings in 
this respect; indeed, she rather enjoyed the 
fun of reviewing them. It was enough for 
her that he was pleased. Aladdin had called 
^ her hie princess : and she felt that she was 
one — if being content in herself and satisfied 
with everything and everybody around her 
could make her so 

She went out to the garden that morning 
to gather some flowers for the table, and 
knew that her step was lighter than usual as 
she walked. The place looked more beautiful, 
the flowers smelt more sweet than they had 
ever done before. 
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She was cKpping roses from the wall, and 
there was one particul^irly fine blush rose-bud 
which she at once decided to send to him\ 
but it was a little above her reach, and she 
was straining up to it when a long shadow 
crossed the path, and a voice said: 

' Let me get it for you.' 

At that moment she made a little spring 
and the rose-bud fell into her hand. Thanks 
to her efforts there were additional roses iri 
her cheeks when she turned, smiling, to the 
friend who had proffered his assistance. 

* Thank you, Mr. Fen wick, I had just 
reaxihed it when you spoke.' 

* I wish you would give it to me.' 

' Oh, I will give you one, with pleasure ! ' 
and she took another from her basket. 

*But not that one,' he said, laughing, as 
he took the flower which was presented to 
him and placed it in his button-hole. *I 
suppose you want to keep it for yourself, 
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having had so much trouble in getting it? 
Funny that — we always like best the things 
which give us the most bother/ 

* There is nothing special about that bud 
to you, is there ? ' the roses growing brighter 
in her cheeks as she spoke. 

' Oh, no ! one flower is as good as another 
to me, except when it comes from your hand ; 
then, of course, it is ever so much better than 
any other flower/ 

His compliment was a Uttle confused in 
expression, but it was quite comprehensible. 

*I don't beheve we have said good 
morning,' was Ellie's way of changing 'the 
subject. 

* No, but we can do it now, and I think 
I would like to do it often — in fact, to keep 
on doing it for ever.' 

* What a ridiculous notion ! Why, then 
we should always be * 

* Exactly, hand in hand as we are now,' 
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he said quickly, completing the sentence for 
her. That I dare say you will regard as a 
more ridiculous notion than the other. I 
don't.' 

'You are very droll this morning, Mr. 
Fenwick,' she said, making a movement 
towards the house. 

* Because I am so delighted to see you 
looking so well. I see you are tired of my 
chatter, but you must not get tired of me, 
for you are to have me with you for an hour 
or two this morning — all day, if you would 
let me stay. I was going out for a few 
hours' shooting with Maxwell, but I can 
easily send a message to him. I told him to 
start without me at any rate, as Mrs. 
Musgrave had asked me to breakfast.' 

* You would lose the whole day's sport.' 
*And gain a whole day's — may-be a 

whole life's — happiness. I should be with 
you.' 
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* That would be too severe a punishment 
for you/ 

'Then condemn me to it at once — ^I 
deserve it/ 

* It is well to be aware of one's own 
deserts/ she said, laughing, and not quite 
certain how she ought to answer him; *but 
I should condemn myself at the same time, 
and I do not feel that I deserve any punish- 
ment/ 

*It would be too much for you, you 
fancy? I should be very good/ 

His eyes brightened and his face beamed 
with pleasure as he spoke. In his smart 
shooting costume he looked handsome enough 
to appear a formidable rival to John 
Armour. But EUie's simple, straightforward 
nature was as incapable of consciously en- 
couraging rivalry as Armour was of com- 
prehending how there could be such a thing 
for a woman's affection. To him the woman 
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was incapable of love who could make a 
shuttlecock of her affection, and bat it from 
one to the other according to the humour or 
-whim of the moment. So she said frankly : 

* It would never do. If you did not tire 
of us, We should be tired of you long before 
the day was out.' 

' But you will let me stay as long as you 
can,' he urged, not in the least offended. 

' Oh, yes ! you may stay as long as you 
can — with mamma.' 

Fenwick had a great respect for Mrs. 
Musgrave ; he liked her because she liked 
him, flattered him, made him feel that she 
was conscious of his talents, and anticipated 
a great career for him in the near future. 
Altogether she had the knack of keeping him 
in good humour with himself, and the woman 
who can do that will win the heart of any 
man. But having to get over the positive 
refusal of EUie to allow him to share her 
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society during the day, the prospect of 
spending it alone with her mother did not 
appear to him so tempting as to make it 
preferable to spending the same time on the 
moors. 

' Thank you : I think there will be no 
need to send a message to Maxwell.' 

^That is a compliment for mamma/ said 
Ellie, dryly, as they entered the breakfast- 
room. 

Mrs. Musgrave unbended more of her 
state with Fenwick than with anyone else. 
And after breakfast, Ellie having left the 
room, she took him into her ponfidence. 

' One of the reasons why I sent that hasty 
note yesterday,' she said with an air of belief 
in his wisdom, * was to ask your advice about 
a matter which is causing me much anxiety.* 

' I shall be glad to do anything in my 
power to serve you, Mrs. Musgrave, as you 
are aware.' 
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*I knew quite well I could count upon 
your aid, especially when I tell you that the 
matter concerns my daughter/ 

' That, of course, gives the subject a 
double interest for me.' 

*I thought it would,' she said, smiling 
graciously, and well pleased. *You know 
these Armour people of the paper-mill — very 
respectable people doubtless, but I think 
EUie is becoming much too familiar with 
them, and — and — really I find it difficult to 
express myself clearly. But it amounts to 
this — ^that there is no saying what might. 
occur to Mr. Armour, and I would like Ellie's 
visits to them to be stopped.* 

' I fear that you can have no useful advice 
on this matter from me, Mrs. Musgrave, As 
you say, the Armours are respectable people, 
although there are some curious stories in 
the air about them at present.' 

* Curious stories ? I do not as a rule 
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listen to gossip or scandal about anyone, 
but under the circumstances I should like 
to know what is being said about the 
Armours.' 

Mrs. Musgrave looked as if she were 
making a great sacrifice for her daughter's 
sake in consenting to listen to the stories 
she was most anxious to hear. Fenwick, 
however, could tell her very httle; he had 
only heard a few hints of something wildly 
wrong with the Armours as he passed 
through the village, and he had not stayed 
to ask for details.' 

*ril hear all about it during the day/ 
he said, 'and will tell you when I come 
next.' 

*CJome this evening to dinner; There 
will be no one but my daughter and myself, 
and perhaps the Fiscal may arrive before 
you leave. He says he will be home some 
time to-night.' 
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Fenwick was delighted to have the op- 
portunity of dining with them alone, and of 
course would come. But he was a good 
deal puzzled to make out why Ellie, who, as 
he understood, knew everything, had not 
told her mother about what had happened. 
This was why: 

'Mr. Armour is coming to see papa, and 
he will then explain everything himself,' she 
had said in reply to her mother's inquiries. 

Fenwick arrived with the strange news 
he had gathered, and Mrs. Musgrave found 
an opportunity to see him in the drawing- 
room alone. She pressed him to wait until 
the Fiscal returned, so that he might be at 
once informed of the character of the 
Armours. 

At a late hour Armour himself arrived, 
seeking Mr. Musgrave, and Ellie persuaded 
her mother to ask him to wait to keep Mr. 
Fenwick company. 
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It was long past midnight when the 
Fiscal returned. Fen wick was half asleep ; 
but Armour was awake and quick to tell the 
main facts — that Thorbum, who it was feared 
meditated suicide, had escaped and could not 
be found. 

* This is a remarkable affair/ said the 
Fiscal with grave deliberation of manner ; 
* a very remarkable affair. We must inquire 
into it in the morning.' 
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